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“Kubelik plays for the Victor 
The strikingly original style and passionate warmth which 
characterize the playing of this gifted violinist are exhibited to 
perfection in the superb records he has made for the Victor. ~ 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear Kubelik’s exquisite renditions of “Pierrot’s 
Serenade” (74256), “Zapateado” (74255), and “Perpetuum mobile” (74257)—the | 
satisfactory reproductions of the art of this famous virtuoso. 


And be sure to hear the 
Victor-Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Go., Camdéa, N.J., Uy 5. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montrez al, Canadian Distriputors 
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- Always use Victor Records played ith Victor. Needles— f 

& there is no other way to get the unqualed Viet ones’ $ 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE MARCH 


UBLICITY, publicity — the 
further we go, the clearer it 
becomes that the best pre- 
ventive of most of the evils, 
alike in low politics and in 

high finance, is publicity. The President’s 

Commission to report on the abuses of 

railroad finance rely more upon publicity 

than upon penal statutes. The investiga- 
tions and prosecutions of the trusts show 
clearly that their worst offences could not 
have been committed with open doors. 

The vast pension frauds could not have 

grown up if the public in every community 

had known of them. 

In small ways as well as large, publicity 
becomes more general. It is worth noting 
that the distribution of stock-holdings in 
large corporations is becoming more gen- 
eral — more stockholders and consequently 
a smaller average holding; that the number 
of corporations that offer shares of stock 
on advantageous terms to their own em- 
ployees increases rapidly; and that other 
forms of profit-sharing are adopted by an 
ever-growing number of business concerns 
of all sorts. Every diffusion of ownership, 
consistent with capable management, is 
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a step forward in the ethics of business 
organization. 

For with the increase in the number of 
stockholders there goes inevitably greater 
publicity; and publicity makes for franker 
and therefore often more honest dealing 
alike with the public and with employees. 
Of course, too, there follows a closer 
sympathy and a better understanding. 

These are merely general tendencies, but 
they mean much; for they are in keeping 
with the whole movement in business life 
toward a higher level of conduct by more 
open methods. Business men are not a 
dishonest class, nor an unfair class. They 
“average up” at least to the level of any 
other class in American life. But all 
men’s actions take color from their cus- 
toms and environment; and secrecy in 
business is a temptation to selfishness, 
just as secrecy in politics is a temptation 
to trickery. 

The best result of all the agitation that 
we are going through will perhaps be the 
greater degree of publicity that must 
follow it. It is healthful to live out- 
doors. It is no less wholesome to work 
in the open. 


Copyright, 1912, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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I. MR. WILLIAM C, REICK, WHO, AFTER BEING SUCCESSIVELY PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK “HERALD” COMPANY, PRESIDENT OF THE “ PUBLIC LEDGER” COMPANY OF PHILA- 5 
DELPHIA, AND PART OWNER OF THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” RECENTLY, AT THE AGE OF 
FORTY-SEVEN, PURCHASED THE CONTROL OF THE NEW YORK “SUN” 
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MR. RALPH PULITZER, PROMINENT NOW IN THE DIRECTION AND OWNERSHIP OF THE 
NEW YORK “‘ WORLD,” SINCE THE DEATH OF ITS PICTURESQUE AND AD- 
VENTUROUS OWNER, THE LATE JOSEPH PULITZER 
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A CASE OF POT AND KETTLE 


RECENT number of American 

A Industries, the organ of the 

€ National Association of Manu- 
facturers, early in the winter reported a 
poll of 10,000 business men and summa- 


rized their answers in this way: 


Manufacturers representing every industry, 
financiers of national reputation, important 
railway officials and commercial organizations 
in large industrial centres are practically one 
in their firm conviction that we as a nation 
and our business activities as a whole are 
suffering because politics has run mad in this 
country. 


In its comment it spoke of “demagogic 
office-seekers ” who work to “secure polit- 
ical power at any cost,’’ and emphasized 
this opinion by the accompanying cartoon. 





From “American Industries"’ 
THE REAL RULER OF THE UNITED STATES 


AS SEEN BY THE ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


About the same date, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, which had the habit 
of speaking for the commercial world long 
before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers was born, contained this diag- 
nosis: 


What was to be expected after the reck- 
less trust mania which began twenty years 
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ago? What was the effect, psychologically, 
upon the public mind of the corporate mis- 
deeds which have disgraced American finance 
for years? What has been the effect of the 
idiotic displays of the idle rich upon popular 
imagination? And were the politicians any 
more unscrupulous in taking advantage of an 
aroused public opinion than the promoters 
and financiers who, through legal privilege 
or defiance of law, created the ‘swollen for- 
tunes’? When those who complain find time 
to ponder on such questions they may better 
understand what is behind the hostile atti- 
tude of legislators toward corporations and 
what created the dangerous and unreasoning 
hatred of capital. 


Both American Industries and the 
Journal of Commerce are doubtless right 
—to a degree. The misdeeds and bad 
manners of “big business” have inflamed 
the public, and an inflamed public has set 
demagogues in action. It is a very serious 
situation when business men look upon 
public men as a class under suspicion and 
when public men regard business as 
predatory. But how are we going to get 
away from this state of affairs? How 
are we going to inspire in the factions 
confidence in each other? That is the 
only question really worth discussing. 

This is a venture at one answer — not 
very profound, perhaps, but it may be 
none the less practical for that reason: 
It is a good time to select new leaders and 
spokesmen in each camp. They can begin 
on a new plane of action—a plane of 
complete frankness with the public and of 
good manners. Mere manners go a long 
way. And both in business and in politics 
the public now wishes more frankness and 
sincerity and less mere abuse. 


RAILROAD PUBLICITY 


HE report of the President’s 
Railroad Securities Commission, 
which was appointed to investigate 

whether the Government should super- 
vise and control the future issue of railroad 
securities, is probably the most conserva- 
tive document on a matter of commerce 
that has come from Washington since the 
days of McKinley. Almost all the theories 
with regard to railroad matters that have 
found expression in the speeches of radical 
reformers East and West are demolished 
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with a single blow. This Commission 
was composed of President Hadley of 
Yale, B. H. Meyer of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Frederick Strauss, 
a banker, Frank S. Judson a Western 
lawyer, and Walter L. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Their finding lays emphasis upon the 
following points: 

First, that further Federal restrictions 
with regard to securities would tend to 
create further confusion in a situation 
already too complex. 

Second, that physical valuation cannot 
be made a basis for the establishment of 
a standard of capitalization. 

Third, that the amount and face value 
of our standard securities have only an 
indirect effect on the making of rates 
and that should not be of any great im- 
portance in rate regulation. 

Fourth, that no attempt should be made 
by law to limit railroad profits to a fixed 
percentage. 

Fifth, that scrip and stock dividends 
should be prohibited. 

Sixth, that no attempt should be made 
to prohibit the sale of stock to stock- 
holders of an established road at prices 
below the ruling market price. 

Seventh, that it is much better to issue 
stock in this way to carry on the expansion 
of a railroad than to issue bonds or in- 
terest bearing securities below their face 
value. 

The whole report deals very gently 
with the habits and methods of capitaliza- 
tion that have been very severely criticized 
by the radicals of this generation. It is 
the opinion of this Commission that the 
surest cure for any evils in the present 
system of capitalizing railroad properties 
is full and complete publicity. The mak- 
ing of all railroad capital matters public 
records, is reiterated again and again in 
the report. We must do away once and 
for all with secrecy in the administration 
of the public service companies of the 
country. We must see to it that expenses 
of operation are not disguised in the form 
of an open capital account and written 
into the cost of the property or into 
capitalization, to become a permanent 
burden upon the business of the country. 


We must simply lay open before the eyes 
of the whole world all the financial opera- 
tions of our railroad systems. 

Yet the report is not reactionary. It 
does not open the way to another era of 
jugglery, of stock watering, of over- 
bonding, and of dishonesty such as reached 
its climax with Jay Gould, the after- 
fruits of which are now being gathered 
by the stockholders and the bondholders 
of the so-called Gould Railroads. Such 
manipulations and dishonesty as underlay 
the operations of Jay Gould could not 
have been carried on in an era of 
publicity. 

In every phase of finance the habit of 
publicity is growing. The most searching 
questions are asked and answered with 
regard to every big issue of new securities 
and every flotation of new companies. 
It is practically impossible to-day to put 
together and to finance successfully any 
heavily watered money-making enter- 
prise. One who doubts it may study, if 
he will, the story of the attempt made a 
few years ago to merge the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton and the Pere Mar- 
quette roads; and the later attempts to 
finance and foist upon the public the 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal, and to gain 
from the public the cash to make of the 
ill-conceived Hawley system a powerful 
financial re-organization. In recent years 
there have been no great booms in any 
railroad securities which were not based 
upon values. It is not too much to say 
that, as long as full publicity is demanded 
and, indeed, forced by law, there can be 
no repetition of the financial crimes of 
yesterday. 


WHERE PUBLICITY IS NEEDED 


HE persistent controversies about 

the use of money in former presi- 

dential elections, which are both 
amusing and humiliating, ought to serve 
one good purpose: public opinion ought 
to demand complete publicity, both before 
and after the election, of every contribu- 
tion and of every expenditure. The law 
that requires such publicity does not 
apply to presidential elections. But pub- 
lic opinion might bring about such a 
result, and it ought. 
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A CHALLENGE FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND CLEANNESS 


RESIDENT TAFT in one of his 
Pt p messages to Congress made a 
recommendation that would do 
him and Congress great honor if it should 
be carried out — that all local Federal 
offices should be by law put in the classi- 
fied service, that appointments to them be 
permanent and be made by merit, and that 
thus this whole body of political patronage 
be done away with. That is getting at 
the root of the matter. That done, Con- 
gressmen and Presidents would have 
much more time and freedom for the pub- 
lic business. 

The way the matter works now, is this: 
Every incoming President has an army of 
office-holders to appoint — postmasters, 
marshals, collectors of revenue and of 
customs, and all the rest. In states and 
districts represented by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the President’s own party, 
these Senators and Representatives nomi- 
nate these appointees. They practically 
dictate them. In most cases these offices 
are given as rewards for political activity. 
In states and districts where the opposite 
party has a majority, these appointments 
are dealt in by national committeemen of 
the President’s party or by local “advisers.” 
Thus the great Federal political machine 
is built up. 

Several Presidents — Cleveland and 
Roosevelt among them — forbade (or tried 
to forbid) office-holders from taking an 
offensive part in political campaigns. But 
this is at best a mere palliative; for 
most of these office-holders are purely 
partisan appointees and the very cir- 
cumstances of their appointment give 
them partisan political influence. The 
only real remedy is that recommended 
by Mr. Taft—to make such offices per- 
manent during good behavior and effi- 
ciency and to fill them only by the merit 
system. ‘ 

Then we should have men as postmasters 
and collectors and the like only because 
they knew the business and did it well; and 
we should develop a degree of general 
efficiency in such work as is now only in- 
dividual and accidental. That would be 
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the positive gain. And the negative gain 
would be quite as important; for Presi- 
dents and members of Congress would be 
free from bondage to this patronage 
system — a kind of slavery that makes a 
slippery trickster of many a man who would 
like to be an honest public servant. 

But Congress is not in the least likely 
to follow the President’s recommendation, 
especially in the year of a Presidential 
election. Nor is the President likely to 
give the subject the same emphasis that 
he gives to arbitration treaties and peace 
programmes. Yet it is sometimes well to 
make a challenge even when you know it 
will not be accepted. It may be good for 
future reference. 


A GOOD DEED IN A NAUGHTY 
WORLD 


N A TIME when most great corpora- 
tions receive chiefly curses and investi- 
gations — in the spirit of fair play let’s 

praise one now and then for a good deed. 
For example: when Atlanta was pre- 
paring for a big corn-show that it held 
a little while ago, the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company had its managers 
call up 100,000 persons in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina and tell them 
‘by ’phone about the show and its import- 
ance and its attractions; and the messages 
received in reply were given out at At- 
lanta free. That was a piece of public- 
spirited work surely. 

Of course, if you are a cynic you will 
say that it cost the company little and 
that it advertised its service. Well, most 
good deeds cost little money and every 
good deed advertises somebody or some- 
thing; and praise God that it does. Else 
we should have a silent and inappreciative 
world, the cynics would rule it, and life 
would be much less pleasant. 


CONTROL OF THE NEW CURRENCY 
PLAN 


HE discussion of the report of the 
Monetary Commission now turns 
almost wholly on this question, 

Will it be possible for “big finance” to 
control the proposed National Reserve 
Association and through it the banks 


behind it? 
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President Taft in his general message 
to Congress, approves the plan and says, 
“There must be some form of Govern- 
ment supervision and ultimate control. 
— I entertain no fear of the intro- 
duction of politics or of any undesirable 
influences from a properly measured Gov- 
ernmental representation.” He expresses 
the expectation also that the individu- 
ality and the independence of every 
bank will be preserved. These two con- 
ditions are necessary both for the proper 
working of any plan and for securing popu- 
lar approval of it: there must be no danger 
of control concentrated in any hands, 
and every bank must be left in its full 
independence. 

There would, of course, be objection 
to out-and-out Government control; for 
then we should surely have political 
management sooner or later. The prob- 
lem consists of such a balance of control 
that this great central financial machine 
cannot in its practical working fall into 
the hands of any “money power” nor 
into the hands of any National Adminis- 
tration — a difficult but not an impossible 
undertaking. 

No other constructive legislation now in 
hand is of such far-reaching importance 
as this. 


ONE WAY TO DIFFUSE CREDIT 


HERE is one side-aspect of banking 
as we practise it that is neglected 
in most of the current discussion; 

and that is the diffusion of credit. Numer- 
ous as our banks are and capable as most 
of their officers are, banking is yet done 
too much by and for a class. Many of 
our banks do not serve as many of the 
people as they ought — as many of the 
“small’’ people, people who have not yet 
established| banking credit. This too- 
exclusive method is part of our traditions 
and our history. Our conception of a 
bank is of an institution to serve the pros- 
perous. 

Yet almost every man who has a stable 
place of abode is a possible profitable 
borrower, and the poorer he is the more he 
needs credit. They have proved in nearly 
all the European countries that poor men, 
very poor men, can by a proper system be 


made the safest kind of borrowers, and the 
process builds up the man as no other 
experience can. 

In Germany, which was the birth-place 
of the codperative credit banks that have 
spread almost over the whole of Europe 
and have been introduced successfully 
even in India, the smallest shop-keeper or 
the smallest farmer — men far below the 
economic class that have credit in our 
banks — can borrow money for any pro- 
ductive purpose. The latest accessible 
German report shows that more than 
$200,000,000 a year are so lent, with a 
negligible percentage of loss. The two 
important lessons that this experience has 
for us are these: 

A man who establishes and maintains a 
bank-credit, not only widens his activities 
and opportunities and puts himself in an 
economic class far above men who have 
no such credit, he does more than that — 
by such an experience he develops his own 
character and trustworthiness and his own 
productivity as he could develop them in 
no other way. 

In the second place, by developing all 
the possible good borrowers within its 
area, a bank serves its highest purpose 
and does its greatest usefulness. The main 
point, bearing on present discussion, comes 
here, and it is this: the more money a 
bank can profitably keep within its own 
neighborhood, the better for the bank 
and the better for the neighborhood. Such 
a condition prevents the easy flow of its 
deposits to the great money centres. 

In other words, one great evil, perhaps 
the greatest evil, of our present financial 
system would be removed by (let us say) 
the doubling of the number of safe bor- 
rowers. from banks in any community. 
The credit or codperative banks of Europe 
have gone far toward working out this 
very result. 

True, these credit banks are not banks 
at all in our sense of the word. They are 
merely borrowing societies of poor men. 
But they become outlets of enormous 
value to the banks that have money to 
lend. They are important agencies in 
drawing money into productive pursuits 
and consequently away from speculative 
centres. 
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AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE STATE IN 
EARNEST 


| “HE men of California gave women 

the suffrage and now find that they 

have enfranchised nearly a hun- 
dred thousand more voters than they can 
themselves muster. The subject has its 
jocular aspect. Suppose, for example, 
some issue should arise whereon there 
would be a division of opinion by sex! 

Both the jocular and serious aspects 
of the subject are emphasized by the 
political zeal of the women. Every 
woman’s club in California has turned 
to the study of American history and of 
the problems of theday. Even the women 
who opposed suffrage or were indifferent 
to it, take their new status with a sober 
sense of its responsibilities. They are 
diligently studying the proper use of the 
ballot. It may be that the men did 
better than they guessed. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE PEACE FUND 


VERY thoughtful man must have 
H asked himself many times, “ When 

all the oratory and _ benevolent 
dinners have been taken out of the peace 
movement, what is left? What sort of 
definite, practical work can be done by 
serious men to lessen the danger of war 
in the future?” 

The trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Fund of $10,000,000 have, perhaps, come 
nearer to answering such questions than 
any preceding body of men. They will 
have about half a million dollars to spend 
this year; and their plans include three 
kinds of work: 

Under the Division of International 
Law, Professor John Bassett Moore, of 
Columbia University, will direct the prep- 
aration and publication of a complete 
collection of international arbitrations, 
to establish a basis by precedents for 
arbitration in the future. Such clearly 
edited and arranged decisions will aid 
arbitrators and their advisors and diplo- 
mats in general, and will, it is hoped, 
reduce arbitration to a clearer statement 
and system and thus give it renewed force. 
This division will also edit and publish 


all arbitration treaties. In effect this 
work will codify arbitration. This divi- 
sion plans to hold next year a summer 
school of arbitration at The Hague. 
Professor Moore is one of our foremost 
authorities in this field; and this work, 
done under his direction, will be definite 
and useful. 

The second division of the work laid 


‘out by the trustees, is in economics and 


history and is under the direction of 
Professor John B. Clark, also of Colum- 
bia University. This division called to- 
gether last summer at Berne, Switzerland, 
a conference of more than twenty econ- 
omists and publicists of distinction. They 
made an extensive plan for future work, 
the study of such subjects, for example, 
as international loans and the complica- 
tions that have sometimes followed them; 
the position of organized labor and of the 
socialists with regard to armaments; the 
effect of war on food supplies, upon bank- 
ing conditions and the like; the burdens 
of armaments and pensions and such 
topics. This division, under the direction 
of this distinguished and capable econ- 
omist, will bring together a useful body of 
much scattered information. 

The third division — Intercourse and 
Education — is vaguer in its plan and 
scope. It has the task of educating the 
public opinion of the world. It will 
maintain a bureau at Paris with an ad- 
visory council of distinguished men from 
the several nations; and it will aid the 
permanent international peace bureau 
at Berne and a corresponding organiza- 
tion, also already in existence, at Brussels. 
This division will try to bring into closer 
relation influential classes of men in 
South America and the United States, and 
in Japan and the United States, by an 
interchange of lecturing professors and in 
other ways. This division is under the 
direction of President Butler, also of 
Columbia University. 

Columbia University seems to have 
secured the direction of all the work of 
the Fund, a fact that must be regarded 
as a weakness. There is, in truth, some- 
what too much of the academical in the 
programme. Colleges and men of learn- 
ing do not bring about wars nor can they 
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prevent them. They can bring together 
and make accessible and useful such 
information as Professor Moore and Pro- 
fessor Clark will address themselves to; 
and this surely is most useful work. But 
how the academic world can do much to 
educate the public opinion, let us say, 
that drives or checks the German Emperor 
and the British Foreign Office is not very 
clear. This part of the programme seems 
yet somewhat in the air. 

Yet somebody somewhere must make 
a beginning; and this may be as intelli- 
gent a beginning as any, in spite of its 
present too-great identification with one 
of our universities. 


II 


Who really controls the forces that 
make for peace or for war? So far as 
individuals go, great rulers and cabinets 
and their advisers and the great bankers 
of the world. Behind them are strong, 
blind forces — such as the pressure of Ger- 
man manufacturers for wider markets 
and the clash in those markets of German 
and English trade; and such as the in- 
creasing population of Japan that requires 
and will continue to require more room. 
Peace meetings and the codification of 
arbitrations and careful studies of econ- 
omic facts do not touch these strong 
blind forces with directness. 

But they do make men think. They 
put war in its true light as a destroyer of 
life and treasure. They rob it of its old- 
time glory. They dissipate historic illu- 
sions of many sorts. They present a 
humaner and a truer conception of 
civilization. 

Something, then, perhaps much, may 
be done by the programme of these men 
of learning — a beginning made at least; 
and later, let us hope, the real powers of 
the world will follow these academic 
blazers-of-the-way. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATIES 


F COURSE the promotion of 
peace is not a definite, concrete 


task. It means rather the build- 


ing up of a public sentiment in the ruling 
circles of the world that shall look at life 
from a new angle —a process of slow 
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education. For even great blind econ- 
omic forces are, in a measure at least, 
within human control. 

Now, viewing the so-called peace move- 
ment as a slow process of education, surely 
the pending arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and France are practical 
and desirable undertakings. Assuming 
that in form they comply with diplomatic 


- precedents and custom, their ratification 


would be a friendly act. It is easy to say 
that no paper-treaty can prevent war 
when two nations wish to fight. But is 
that to the point? The point is, that 
such friendly agreements to use all honor- 
able means to prevent war are likely to 
make men and nations less hasty in yield- 
ing to a warlike mood. 

The spirit of these treaties is approved 
by the public opinion of the United States 
— there can hardly be a doubt about that. 
President Taft has done a distinctly high 
public service in insisting on their ap- 
proval, always with a deep conviction 
and good temper. The people now have 
a right to expect the Senate to act. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ORIENT 


HE difference between the Asiatic 
and the European minds doubtless 
is only such a superficial difference 

as expresses itself, for example, in religions, 
—a difference that longer association by 
larger groups of each people will in time 
overcome. But for the present at least 
the Chinese public mind is so different 
from ours that the great change which is 
undoubtedly taking place in the Orient 
is practically untranslatable in terms of 
our experience. Judging by our own 
history we do not know with any approach 
to accuracy what to predict in China. 
Our next step and their next step from a 
given place in the evolution of a freer 
government would not necessarily be the 
same. Moreover the difficulty of under- 
standing the great changes that are taking 
place, is made the greater by the very 
abbreviated reports of events that reach us. 

But one thing is certain, whether or 
not the so-called republican form of govern- 
ment turn out to be anything that we 
should regard as republican — it is certain 
that the great mass of mankind in the 
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Orient is undergoing a prodigious change, 
a change that will have a profound effect 
on the thought and the condition of a 
large part of the human race. It may 
be a change comparable to the evolution 
of what we call free institutions from the 
old monarchies of Europe. 

Consequently the most interesting 
theatre of events is not now our side of the 
world, but the antipodes. This shifting 
of interest will in itself be a powerful force 
for change —a change in our point of 
view as well as a change in the Chinese. 
Absorbed in our own experiences and our 
own history, we have thought of our side 
of the earth as by far the most interesting 
and instructive and important.. Even if 
it come as a shock, the realization of this 
possible mistake may be a_ broadening 
influence on Western thought and 
character. 


EVERY FIRE A CRIME 


HAT is the law in Berlin. And 
why not? Run down the truth 
about any fire, and some one 
person will be found whose negligence 
was the cause of it. Somebody stored 
dangerous quantities of inflammable or 
explosive goods on his premises; or he 
built a frame structure next to a crowded 
sweatshop. He took chances with human 
lives — because it was cheap. In Berlin 
it is not cheap. The police investigate 
every fire, and the responsible person pays 
the cost of putting out that fire, and dam- 
ages besides. Note the result: in Chicago, 
the American city of equal size, the annual 
fire loss is $6,000,000; in Berlin, $300,000. 
This comparison is being used in Wis- 
consin to further the passage of a bill to 
make the person or corporation that is 
responsible for a preventable fire liable 
to criminal prosecution. The fire in- 
surance companies favor such a law; care- 
lessness is not cheap to them. And 
enlightened public opinion will favor it 
for two reasons: first, that it will tend to 
arrest the recklessness that has caused 
so many awful deaths; and second, that 
it will help to stop the enormous drain 
upon the resources of the American people 
represented by our annual national fire 
loss of $200,000,000. 


375 
A SHOCK TO YOUTHFUL MODESTY 


ODEST people in many cities are 
M shocked at the tendency to over- 
dress by young girls; for we seem 
to be suffering from an epidemic of 
youthful immodesty in dress. One does 
not need to read the report of the New 
York Child Welfare .League to learn 
that the school-girl of to-day has aban- 
doned the simple and charming garb which 
made her so enchanting, and has taken 
to hobble skirts, Louis XV. heels, gossamer 
hose, corsets, coiffure, and cosmetics 
— yes, an astonishing number of girls 
even to powder and paint. 

It’s a pity. Of course, the feminine 
young person thus makes hetself a sad 
caricature to an elder eye; but the trouble 
is with the mothers of such children. For 
the correction of such an impropriety 
must come by the strong hand of authority. 
And fashion seems to have got the better 
of maternal taste or power. 

The subject may seem, in some moods, 
a mere passing fad; but it is really a very 
serious misfortune. In the first place, 
no nice girl should be permitted to make 
a guy of herself; in the next place, over- 
dressing costs money and time, endangers 
health, and distracts the mind from the 
more important interests of that most 
important and delightful period of exis- 
tence — school-days. Not to speak of 
snobbishness, overdressing causes envy, 
and a great many other unpleasant 
things. 

There is no other country in which 
misses are permitted to attire themselves 
in the fashion of their mammas and married 
sisters. No English peeress, no German 
graffin would dream of allowing her daugh- 
ter to do up her hair, don a corset, and 
take to high heels, while she was in school. 
Common-sense shoes and braided hair are 
the happy lot of school-girls everywhere — 
except in our own cities. 

It is said that the girls in private schools 
show more common-sense than those in the 
public schools. In a word, the percentage 
of children of comparatively wealthy 
parents who overdress is less than the 
percentage of the poorer — this, in spite 
of the fact that it has been commonly 
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supposed that offences against good taste 
and modesty are more often committed 
by the rich. But whether it be the rich 
or the well-to-do or the poor who encourage 
or permit their young girls to overstep 
the proper bounds of youthful modesty, 
it is a very serious and sad fact. 


THE RURAL CONQUEST OF 
TYPHOID 


NOCULATION against typhoid has 

reached the Farmers’-Bulletin stage. 

That is to say, the Government’s 
experiments in the army have proved so 
successful that the Department of Agri- 
culture has felt warranted in explaining 
the treatment to the farmers and in sug- 
gesting advice about it. It may fairly 
be said, therefore, that this inoculation 
will now become common in regions 
where the danger is greatest. But, before 
the method of inoculation is described, 
methods of prevention are insisted on — 
foremost the screening out of flies and 
the eating of only cooked food in times 
and places of danger. 

In the army, inoculation is compulsory— 
see the result: 

“In 1898, in the Seventh Army Corps, 
stationed at Jacksonville, Fla., consisting 
of 10,759 men, there were 1,729 undoubted 
cases of typhoid fever, and 2,693 ad- 
ditional cases of. fever believed to be 
typhoid, making a total of 4,422 cases, with 
248 deaths. In the recent manoeuvres 
at San Antonio, Tex., there were 12,801 
men, all inoculated. Among these men 
there was only one case of typhoid fever 
and no deaths.” The British army in 
India makes a similar showing. Of 8,754 
inoculated men, there were 16 cases and 
no deaths, while among 7,376 uninoculated 
men there were 68 cases and 14 deaths. 

All persons whose occupations or resi- 
dence brings them into known danger ought 
to be inoculated. It is a painless and 
harmless and simple thing in the hands of 
an intelligent physician. The very old 


or the very young are not likely to take 
typhoid and no ill person ought to be 
inoculated. But, as for the rest of the 
population, there will soon be no better 
reason for contracting typhoid than 
smallpox. 
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GOOD ROADS— WHO SHOULD 
BUILD THEM? 


HE campaign for good roads con- 

ducted with great vigor by many 

organizations has gathered such 
volume that it must now be reckoned 
among the strong educational influences 
of the time. The amount of instructive 
literature that is distributed, outruns the 
dreams of the agitators of even a few 
years ago; and much of it throws light 
on many sides of economic and community 
life. Fora good road is the key to almost 
every kind of rural progress. Consider 
such facts as these: 

In Durham County, N. C., there were 
sixty-five public school houses. Many of 
them were the homes of starveling schools 
—little neglected buildings situated in 
inaccessible places. The county built good 
roads. Quickly thereafter, seventeen of 
these remote little schools were consoli- 
dated with others and absorbed, and the 
forty-two remaining schools were much 
better located, much better taught and 
much better patronized. How truly rural 
education depends on roads — and roads 
on education — is shown also by such 
facts as follow: In 1904 only 2% per cent. 
of the roads in Missouri were “improved,” 
and in 1900 there were 80,000 illiterates 
in the state. Contrast Massachusetts 
with 45 per cent. of its roads improved 
and only 2,000 illiterates. An educated 
people build good roads, or good roads 
lead to the education of the people — 
as you like. The Good-Roads Office of the 
Department of Agriculture announces that 
in five good-roads states the aveiage school 
attendance is 77 per cent. and in five bad- 
roads states it is 59 per cent. 

More than that, the rural counties in 
Tennessee and West Virginia that lost 
population during the last decade are 
counties that are notorious for their bad 
roads. Before Massachusetts carried into 
effect the present highway improvement by 
state aid, there were many abandoned 
farms in the state. Now there is no such 
thing. Of course good roads helped. In 
fact in most rural regions any place in 
the Union, into which more food-stuff 
for man or beast is shipped than is shipped 
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out — practically every such community 
is a community of bad roads. Ina word, 
country-folk who have good roads grow 
their own food as a rule, and generally 
more. Hundreds of thousands of facts 
and parallels like these are making an 
impression. 


i] 


The already loud clamor for national 
aid to construct highways becomes louder 
at every session of Congress. There is a 
probability that we shall have good-road 
“pork-barrels” as we have so long had 
river-and-harbor “ pork-barrels”; for Con- 
gress does not easily learn economy by 
experience. And is there a member or a 
Senator who would not win favor at home 
by an appropriation to be spent in his 
district or his state? 

President Taft spoke a reasonable and 
timely word of warning against national 
aid in road-building at the recent dinner 
of the Automobile Club of America, in 
New York. If such a warning may be 
interpreted as a threat of a veto, it may 
postpone this additional pork-barrel for 
a while. 

The states and counties, of course, ought 
to pay for road-making. That is good 
economics, 


THE GIFTS OF THE RICH 


HE newspaper compilations of 
benefactions made by rich per- 
sons and corporations last year to 
such public institutions as colleges, hos- 
pitals, and museums, and to charitable 
uses, sets the sum at more than 150 mil- 
lions; and during the last eleven years, 
the corresponding sum is estimated to 
be about a billion-and-a-quarter dollars. 
These estimates include only the large 
gifts known to be made by persons of 
great wealth. A very much larger sum, 
of course, was given for these purposes in 
the smaller donations of a multitude of 
givers — an enormously larger sum. 
These imperfect figures may well set 
any man tothinking. Inno other country 
do the people—either the rich or the 
well-to-do — give with anything like such 
freedom. The reasons for this good Amer- 
ican habit are instructive. We have more 
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rich and well-to-do persons than any other 
country. There are, no doubt, more great 
fortunes in England but by no means so 
much diffused wealth. But our diffusion 
of wealth is not the only reason for our 
freer giving for public purposes. The 
main reason is that we have not even yet 
come to look to the Government to do all 
such tasks as people expect the govern- 
ments of the Old World todo. Something 
at least remains of our old-time theory 
that the Government should not become 
a general almoner. While the functions 
of our Government, from municipal to 
national, have constantly been multiplied 
and widened, still we recognize the duty 
of giving private help to our institutions 
for the public welfare. In fact a rich man 
is regarded as having fallen short of his 
duty if a part of his fortune does not go 
to some such use. And that is a whole- 
some sentiment in a democracy. 

An inevitable inquiry is, “Do rich men 
not waste much money in their donations 
and bequests by giving it for less good uses 
than they might select —for uses, for 
example, that will in some way gratify 
their vanity to be remembered?”’ Doubt- 
less. But there seems from decade to 
decade to be a process of education by 
experience. For instance more and more 
money is given to relieve suffering and to 
eradicate diseases. That surely is well. 
Another kind of work that is almost new 
in the world and is of incalculable help to 
the human race is the endowment of 
institutions of scientific research. Such 
an institution with $2,500,000 endowment 
was recently established in Berlin; and 
Professor Adolf Harnack, the President, 
gave credit for it to American activity 
in this direction, mentioning the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, the 
Institute at Manila and the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington. 

And more and more money is given to 
save children from neglect and ignorance. 
Here any man may find one sound 
method of help, even if there be no other. 
Give to adults or for adults as you may, 
you will sometimes put your money 
where it will do harm as well as good 
It is a difficult business to make sure 
that the help you intend for grown persons 
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will always be help. But help to child- 
hood stands a better chance. 

If you are a rich man, you may find it 
worth your while to make an investiga- 
tion to see if this difference be not funda- 
mental and true; and, if you are a poor 
man, study the problem betimes so that 
when you become rich you may have no 
doubt about a wise way to bestow your 
fortune for the public good. 


HOW PENSIONS MAKE COWARDS 


URING the debate in December in 

1) the House of Representatives on 

the Sherwood pension bill, a 

group of Representatives sat in a smoking 
room just off the chamber. 

“It’s an infernal shame to waste the 
public money in that way,” said one. 

“It’s bad politics, too,” said another. 
“The Republicans have worked that game 
as long as there’s anything in it and now 
we Democrats are fools enough to take it 
up too late to make anything by it.” 

“Just in time,” said a third, “to prevent 
us from carrying out any programme of 
economy. We're all in the same boat.” 

The conversation went on with such 
remarks as these: 

“T don’t blame ——. He comes from a 
strong old-soldier district and he’d be left 
at home, if he opposed the bill, and his 
career of usefulness cut short. But the rest 
of you fellows — it’s simply cowardice.” 

“Cowardice or not, | must now go in 
and deliver some buncombe for the old 
soldier and save my mutton.” And in 
an hour afterward the last speaker was 
delivering an old-glory, old-soldier, high- 
falutin, humbug speech without a word 
of sincerity in it in favor of the bill that 
is meant to add $75,000,000 to the annual 
pension cost. 





This conversation was narrated to the- 


writer of this paragraph by a member of 
the House, as truthful a man as lives. “Of 
course,” he added, “| can’t give the names 
of these cynical, cowardly members.” 

At the hotels in Washington — or any 
place where Congressmen gathered to gos- 
sip, about the time this Sherwood bill was 
before the House — anybody who would 
be let into the circle of conversation heard 
similar remarks. Every Washington 
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newspaper correspondent has heard such 
confessions time and again. 


I] 


What have we here, then? A great 
fabric of fright, a school of hypocrisy, a 
state of mind which permits and excuses 
falsehood and cowardice. Men publicly 
proclaim what they privately admit is 
false and wrong. And Congressional 
opinion tolerates this conduct. 

As Mr. Charles Francis Adams points 
out, there has never been in the United 
States since our government was formed 
such an organization as has grown up 
around pension frauds, nor an organization 
that has so intimidated political parties 
and public men — from Presidents down. 

The “old-soldier vote” has already cost 
the treasury more than the Civil War cost. 
The cost of the war, above ordinary ex- 
penses of government, was $3,250,000,000; 
and there have been paid out for pensions 
since 1866, $4,245,000,000. There are 
now on the pension-rolls (including mer- 
cenary widows and deserters) almost as 
many names as there were soldiers serving 
in the field at any one time during the war. 

Yet nobody in authority is brave enough 
to demand even publicity of the pension- 
roll. Suppose a private business or a 
corporation carried a pay-roll of more than 
$150,000,000 a year, and there was even a 
whisper of fraud—do you not suppose 
that it would have a thorough examination 
made to determine at least whether every 
man on the roll was alive? 

The pension-roll now costs more than 
$150,000,000 a year. One per cent of that 
would pay for the publication of every 
name with the sum received by every 
pensioner, for what reason received, and 
upon whose examination of the facts and 
upon whose recommendation. If such 
publicity were made, public opinion in 
every community would probably point the 
way to a proper revision of the list and to 
the restoration of neighborhood opinion it- 
self on this subject to proper self-respect. 
The worthy pensioners would, every man 
of them, be held in higher honor than 
they are now held; and the improper pen- 
sioners would be held up to deserved scorn. 

This would be the first step toward 
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recovery from this -national degradation 
of character. 

Yet no Secretary or no President re- 
commends such an obvious piece of good 
house-cleaning and good book-keeping; 
no political party demands it; no Repre- 
sentative or no Senator introduces a reso- 
lution to force it. They all live in this 
artificial House of Fright. Before the 
vast organization of claim agents and bun- 
combe orators they are all cowards. 


IT] 


It is such insincerities of political life as 
this that cause the public to hold Congress- 
men and other officials in contempt, to 
suspect them, often to despise them, and 
still oftener to fear their insincerity. For 
there is no substitute for moral earnest- 
ness. Without it public life can no more 
escape degradation and suspicion than 
private life can. 

So long as by a conspiracy of silence and 
fear and by buncombe, Congress permits 
about $160,000,000 a year to be spent for 
pensions, and adds to this cost, and refuses 
even to investigate its expenditure and to 
permit the people to know who receives it 
— just so long will Congress and adminis- 
trations, of whatever party, deserve and 
receive public suspicion of insincerity and 
a degree of public contempt. 

Reduction of expenses? Reform of the 
tariff? There can be no effective efforts at 
either so long as the Government has to 
pay this vast pension-tax; and every man 
who is tinkering at reductions and reforms 
knows this and knows that he is merely 
tinkering or playing a political game. 


IV 


Go out among the people; and you will 
not find a single man who will dissent from 
these two propositions: 

(1) Every deserving pensioner should 
be rewarded and held in honor. 

(2) Everyundeserving pensioner should 
be exposed and dropped from the rolls. 


V 


So pervading is the effect of this long 
pension debauchery that this incred- 
ible thing happened: a petition to Con- 
gress to grant pensions to Confederate 
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veterans received many signatures in an 
intelligent Southern community and was 
sent to Washington. The argument was 
that the Confederate veterans fought for 
a principle that they believed to be right. 
Such an incident might be dismissed as 
ludicrous or pathetic or imbecile; but it 
has this important significance: it shows 
that many people have come to regard 
pensions as a charity. If the Government 
gives out hundreds of millions to the de- 
serving who fought for one principle why 
not to others who fought for another prin- 
ciple? Are we not living in a liberal age? 
Should charity be narrowly circumscribed? 
Thus it is possible that the poison of this 
demoralization may in time taint all public 
opinion and the Government come to be 
regarded as a great dispenser of alms. 


V 


There are many arguments in favor of a 
pension for men and women who have 
given long and faithful service in the civil 
branches of the Government. But no 
thoughtful man can favor such pensions in 
the light of our experience with military 
pensions. We have proved that the 
Government cannot be trusted with fur- 
ther responsibilities of this nature. The 
Civil Service Reform Association at its 
recent meeting in Philadelphia objected 
to such pensions and proposed instead 
that, if necessary, the salaries of civil 
servants be increased. At any rate they 
must manage themselves to provide for 
their old age. 


AN AMERICAN ADVENTURE IN 
PERSIA 


MERICANS have watched with a 
A good deal of interest and not a 
little pride the efforts of Mr. W. 

Morgan Shuster to defend what was left 
of the oldest empire on earth against the 
aggression of the rival empires of modern 
times, Russia and Great Britain. When 
the Persian Government wanted a dis- 
interested expert to straighten out its 
demoralized finances, at its request Presi- 
dent Taft suggested Mr. Shuster as a man 
capable of doing the work. In six months 
he converted a treasury deficit of $500,000 
into a surplus of $800,000, although dur- 
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ing that time he had to provide $1,500,000, little fleet and took possession of the Cas- 
for the suppression of a rebellion backed pian Sea including the provinces on its 
by Russian influence. southern coast which the Russian troops 
But by his very success he necessarily are now again occupying. In 1903 Lord 
made enemies not only of Persian officials Curzon, Viceroy of India, sailed up the 
by putting a stop to their graft and ex- Persian Gulf with three cruisers and held 
tortion, but also of the two great Powers durbars on the coast to reassert the old 
which regard Persia as their protégé or British claim, and now Indian troops have 
prey. He put his foot into a diplomatic been sent to Bushire and Shiraz. The 
web that has been two hundred years in two Powers, without taking the trouble 
the weaving. The keynote of Russian to consult Persia, calmly proceeded in 1907 
policy has always been to gain an outlet to carve up the country into such “spheres 
to open water. The Persian Gulf was her of influence” as suited them. Their com- 
only chance between Vladivostok and St. mercial and military manceuvres since may 
Petersburg. The keynote of British policy be regarded as merely the exercise of this 
has always been to protect the overland “influence,” and everything was going 
route to India. This also necessitates smoothly until Mr. Shuster appeared upon 
control of southern Persia. In 1722 Peter the scene. 
the Great sailed down the Volga with his This American “filibuster in a pea- 
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jacket and a paper collar,” as the Russian 
papers call him, stood up and with a loud 
voice and rude words said right out what 
the world had tacitly ignored. But his 
plucky stand for Persian independence 
precipitated rather than retarded the par- 
tition of the country. The British Gov- 
ernment has plainly indicated to Parlia- 
ment that it has no intention of interfering 
with anything Russia may do in the 
northern half of Persia. At the same time 
the recent activity of Great Britain gives 
grounds for the suspicion that she hopes 
ultimately to absorb what was designated 
by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 
August 31, 1907, as neutral territory. 

Thus the Persian effort at independence 
will be balked by English and Russian 
aggression. But Mr. Shuster at least 
gave this international game a kind of 
world-publicity that it would otherwise 
not have had. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
NOBEL PRIZES 


LFRED NOBEL was an inventor — 
A of a new way of making money 
and of a new way of spending it. 
He made $9,000,000 by the manufacture 
of something which the British Govern- 
ment, after due consideration by official ex- 
perts, pronounced valueless, that is, dyna- 
mite; and he devoted the bulk of his for- 
tune to the reward of contemporary 
greatness. We all know who are the great 
men of the past, or we think we know. But 
to find out who among those now living are 
doing the most for the advancement of - 
the race is a more difficult problem and 
more important, especially if the recogni- 
tion is accompanied by an award of money 
sufficient to afford enlarged opportunities 
for usefulness. It was Nobel’s intention 
that the income from his estate should be 
divided into five equal parts to be annually 
bestowed respectively upon the persons 
who should during the preceding year have 
made the most important discovery in 
physics, in chemistry, and in physiology 
or medicine, and produced the most im- 
portant work in literature of an idéalistic 
character, and done the most for the pro- 
motion of international peace. The selec- 
tion was entrusted to the Swedish aca- 
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demies of science, medicine, and literature, 
and, for the peace prize, to the Norwegian 
Storthing. The Committees have per- 
formed their delicate task conscientiously 
and impartially and the worthiness of most 
of the recipients has not been questioned by 
those who know their work, even though 
they may challenge their preéminence. 

The Nobel roll of honor, therefore, 
affords a unique opportunity to see which 
nations are doing the most for civilization 
as indicated by the sixty-five individuals 
who since 1901 have received this award 
Germany has been so honored sixteen times 
and stands at the head in all five depart- 
ments except peace. France stands second 
with ten Nobel prizemen, followed by 
England with seven and Holland with 
five. Then come Russia, Italy, Switzer- 
land and Sweden with four each; and Den- 
mark, Spain, Belgium, Austria, and the 
United States with two each; and Norway 
with one. 

It is humiliating to American pride to be 
put in the lowest rank with countries as 
small as Denmark or as backward as Spain; 
but when we consider the list it is not so 
easy to suggest names of many Americans 
who are clearly entitled to crowd out the 
European recipients of the prizes. We 
are obliged to confess that our achieve- 
ments in science and literature are not 
what might be expected of us, considering 
the population, wealth, diffusion of educa- 
tion and number of laboratories in the 
United States. Why not, is a hard ques- 
tion but one worth thinking about. 

The two Nobel medals which have 
crossed the Atlantic came to Professor 
Michelson of the University of Chicago 
for his investigations of the wave-length 
of light and to Theodore Roosevelt for his 
services in bringing about peace between 
Russia and Japan. Last year the peace 
prize was divided between Professor T. M. 
C. Asser of Amsterdam, an authority on 
international law and now 73 years old, 
and Alfred Fried who was born in Vienna 
in 1866 and is the founder of the German 
Peace Society. The prize in medicine 
went to Professor Allvar Gullstrand of 
the University of Upsala for his work in 
ophthalmology; and the prize in physics to 
Professor Wilhelm Wien of Wiirzburg, dis- 
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coverer of “Wien’s Law’’, and expert on 
“canal rays.” 

Madame Sklodowska Curie has the dis- 
tinction of being the only person who has 
received two Nobel prizes. In 1903 the 
prize in physics was divided between 
Becquerel and Pierre Curie and his wife, 
since all three were concerned in the open- 
ing of the new and rich field of radio- 
activity. Professor Curie was killed by 
being run over on a Paris street a few years 
ago but Madame Curie has continued her 
research work and has recently succeedep 
in isolating the metal radium, whose mys- 
terious emanation and perpetual flow of 
heat have revolutionized physical science. 
Like Sienkiewicz, who holds the Nobel 
literature prize, Madame Curie is a Pole 
and she has given her country a name in 
science which it is denied on the map, by 
calling the most energetic element she dis- 
covered, “polonium.” Two. other women 
have been honored by the Nobel Founda- 
tion, Baroness Bertha von Suttner for her 
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great peace novel, “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” and Selma Lagerlof for her imagin- 
ative Swedish stories. 

The public takes more interest in the 
literary prizes than in the scientific, and 
there will be general satisfaction with the 
latest award to Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Yet who would have prophesied twenty 
years ago that the young Belgian poet who 
was printing on a hand press a very limited 
edition of a symbolistic tragedy filled with 
weird echoes of Shakespeare, would ever 
become a popular author, beloved of old 
and young in many lands? Maeterlinck 
has known how to win more than one pub- 
lic. Some who cannot endure such dramas 
as “Pélléas and Mélisande,” enjoy his 
interpretation of “The Life of the Bee’; 
many go to see “ The Blue Bird” who will 
not read his essays on “ Wisdom and Des- 
tiny.” Yet through all these varied forms 
there is a sane and.simple philosophy of 
life, not unworthy to be called idealistic in 
the sense in which Nobel used the word. 


AN ACCIDENT THAT SAVED A 
BUSINESS 


By C. M. K. 


NE day about ten years ago, 
a salesman for a New York 
bond house, foraging for 


business, called on the presi- - 


dent of a little $50,000 man- 
ufacturing company in Connecticut to try 
to sell him some bonds. He met the 
usual response. 

“Young man,” said the president, “| 
haven’t any use for bonds or any other 
kinds of stocks. | have always put all 
my money into this business. I started 
it in a barn twenty-five years ago, and it 
has grown up now to pay me about 
$20,000 a year because I have always 
attended to it and put my money into it.” 

The salesman was an adaptable man. 
He asked a lot of questions about the 
business and was genuinely interested. 
Finally, as he rose to go, the salesman said: 


“A good many men, carrying on suc- 
cessful business, enterprises, and putting 
all their earnings back into the business, 
find out some time that it would have 
been a good thing not to have quite all 
the eggs in one basket. Sometimes a 
reserve that is not tied up in the business 
turns out to be pretty useful. 1 hope it 
won’t be so in your case.” 

About two weeks later a letter was 
forwarded to the salesman from his home 
office in New York. It came from 
the manufacturing president —an_invi- 
tation to call. The salesman accepted 
it with alacrity. They talked over the 
whole subject of bonds, what they repre- 
sented, how they paid their interest, how 
they could be used in a business way, and 
all the other details with which only the 
bond buyer or seller is familiar. In the 
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end, the manufacturer bought two stand- ° 


ard railroad bonds for cash. 

A few months later the salesman dropped 
in again and he found that the merchant 
had $2,000 more which he was perfectly 
willing to invest. He had explained the 
thing to his wife and she, being a cautious 
woman, had endorsed the idea. He 
wanted to know from the salesman whether 
the bonds could be put in his wife’s name, 
and the salesman explained the matter 
of registration. : 

In the course of the conversation it 
developed that the buyer had come to the 
conclusion that he would put away regu- 
larly $500 a month into bonds. The 
idea of a sort of sinking fund had taken 
firm hold of him. Several times in the 
course of this talk he brought up the idea 
of not having all his eggs in one basket. 
When he told that he intended to set 
aside regularly a certain amount of his 
profits, the salesman conceived another 
idea which might be of mutual advantage. 

“Why not,” he said, “instead of buying 
small blocks of bonds, buy $10,000 of a 
good bond, pay 20 per cent. on it down 
and pay the rest month by month, send- 
ing us your check every month until the 
bonds are paid for. We don’t do that 
very much, but if you are going to bea 
steady investor I think I can persuade 
the house to make a deal whereby the 
interest on the unpaid balance will not 
be any more than the interest paid by the 
bond, so that every dollar you put in 
begins to earn some money right away.” 

They talked this over. In the end the 
manufacturer bought $5,000 of bonds and 
paid $500 on account with an understand- 
ing that he was to pay the same amount 
each month until the bonds were fully 
paid for, That was the beginning of a 
habit. For nearly ten years it continued. 
Sometimes the bonds were high grade 
railroad issues, once they were municipals, 
twice they were short term notes, and on 
several occasions they were public utilities 
underwritten by the banking house. The 
salesman never bothered to call except 
when the last payment was made on each 
block of bonds, when he would go around 
and discuss with his client what he should 
buy this time 


For all these years the accumulation 
went on without any business use being 
made of the bonds. The buyer forgot 
that part of the conversation, and he be- 
came to all intents and purposes simply an 
investor, thoroughly contented and easy 
in his mind, and did not think of any 
financial advantage from his investment 
except the steady income which it paid. 
When this income reached a point where 
it would itself buy a bond a year he in- 
creased his purchases by that much, 
He began to assume the appearance of 
an inveterate investor. 

About a year ago his health broke down 
and he and his wife went to Europe for 
a rest. The business was left in charge 
of his nephew. A block of bonds was 
bought to be paid for while he was away 
by checks sent from the office. He went 
away and rested with an easy mind. By 
August he was in good health. Then, 
one day, he received an urgent cable 
calling him back in a hurry and stating 
that matters of urgent import demanded 
his presence. He packed up and came 
home as fast as he could. 

It developed that the company had been 
robbed on a wholesale scale by the nephew. 
The discovery of a shortage nearly equal 
to the entire capital stock had practically 
wrecked the institution. The nephew 
had absconded. The credit balance of 
the company had disappeared and one of 
the banks was calling for the payment 
of its loans. The situation when the 
president arrived was extremely critical. 
The banks, as usual in the case of a client 
with long standing credit, had allowed 
over expansion and the result of the sud- 
den curtailment of credit facilities seemed 
to be inevitable bankruptcy. 

The first few days were spent in trying 
to arrange new credit facilities. Then a 
few anxious days followed wherein the 
president tried on his personal credit 
to raise funds from his friends. Un- 
happily, little could be done in this direc- 
tion, for he had himself never been a 
liberal lender of money, particularly in 
times of distress, and he found his persona) 
goodwill in the financial field of very little 
avail. He reached home from the last 
salvage expedition on a Saturday night, 
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worn out and almost ready to give up and 
let the affair take its natural course. 

His wife told him that she had been 
called up in the morning by his friend the 
salesman, who had called at the office 
and learned a little of the situation. He 
had stated that he would spend the night 
at a hotel in town and would like to see 
the president either Saturday night or 
Sunday, about some more bonds. The 
message flashed an idea to the old man’s 
mind and he lost no time in getting to the 
telephone. Fifteen minutes later the sales- 
man was in his library listening to a plain 
unvarnished tale of all that had happened. 
When the story ended with the statement 
that the company needed $50,000 and 
needed it right away the salesman justified 
his existence. 

“Why,” he said, “as close as | can figure, 
you have about $75,000, altogether, of 
bonds, and you bought them all from me. 
I can’t speak officially for the house, but 
I wouldn’t be afraid to bet any amount 
of money that we will lend you $50,000 
on that collateral at the current rate of 
interest for as long as you want it, or that 
we will buy back the bonds from you and 
give you pretty close to what you paid 
for them if not more than you paid for 
them. If you will let me call up the house 
of one of our partners in New York | will 
see if | can make it official.” 

In half an hour it was arranged. The 
money would be loaned at 5 per cent., 
and if more money was needed the bonds 
would be purchased for cash at the market 
value. Since the bonds were all registered 
the salesman undertook to get them in 
shape to be used as collateral and the 
money would be delivered by Tuesday 
at the latest. 

At the present time that loan is still 
standing. None of the bonds have been 
sold and none of them are likely to be sold, 
for when the banks discovered that $50,000 
cash had been thrown into the business, 
the business was on its feet again imme- 
diately with as good credit as it ever 
enjoyed if not better. 

This episode is the best illustration 
possible of a growing habit of building up 
reserves against business contingencies. 
There are a great many business men in 


the country to-day who recognize the 
cardinal truth that, if they put all their 
resources into their own business and into 
matters that are dependent upon their 
own business for success, they are carry- 
ing all their eggs in one basket, and there 
are probably a thousand companies in 
the Eastern States that are putting away 
year by year what they consider solid 
and substantial reserves in the form of 
investment. These funds are never dis- 
turbed for the ordinary exigencies of 
business. They are not used in the buy- 
ing of raw material or in the process of 
manufacture, which can be carried on 
bank credit. They are understood to be 
cash resources which, if necessity arises, 
can themselves be made the basis of 
additional bank credit at the rate of $400 
of credit to $100 of cash. 

While the practice is general enough 
at the present time, the method, | should 
say, in the majority of cases is extremely 
imperfect. I know of one case where 
this so-called reserve is invested in sub- 
urban real estate mostly very near the 
factory itself. No mistake could be much 
worse. Real estate is not a liquid asset. 
It cannot be sold at a moment’s notice. 
In most cases it could not even be mort- 
gaged at a moment’s notice, and in the 
case | refer to most of it is bought already 
fully covered by mortgage. 

This matter of buying with a reserve 
something that could not be used quickly 
in case of an emergency is about as sensible 
as it would be-to equip fully your factory 
with fire escapes, lock every door leading 
to them and throw the keys away. The 
effect will be the same in case of an emer- 
gency in nine cases out of ten. 

Therefore, if there is one thing that a 
reserve of this sort ought to be, it ought 
to be liquid. Standard listed bonds are 
undoubtedly the best possible form for 
it to.take. When a man starts out to 
set aside such a reserve, he ought to pay 
attention to this form of securities alone | 
for the first few purchases at least. After 
he has bought one or two blocks of these 
standard bonds, which would be good 
collateral in his own bank or almost any 
other bank, or which he could throw into 
the market at any time and get his money 
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the next day, he can turn to the idea of 
getting a little higher revenue. The 
standard bonds will yield him from 4} to 
4% per cent. a year. His second class will 
yield him 5 to 53 per cent. though the 
latter rate is high under present market 
conditions. He should not try to go over 
that rate at the present time under any 
circumstances. 

Specialty bonds and stocks, dealt in 
by people who, if crisis arose, would not 
bid for the bonds at any reasonable price 
and who would almost certainly refuse 
even to loan upon them at a reasonable 
rate, should not be touched under any 
circumstances by this kind of buyer. 
They may be all right for income only; 
but the man who is putting away funds 
as an anchor to windward cannot afford, 
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for the sake of income, to throw away the 
whole purpose and intention of this 
investment. Therefore, insist always that 
bonds or stocks bought for a reserve of 
this sort be salable and loanable. 

If your banker tells you that this block 
of bonds yield 54 per cent. and has a 
“reasonable” market and that that one 
yields only 43 per cent. but could be sold 
at any time, your natural inclination ought 
to be toward the second rather than the 
first. In a man’s own personal invest- 
ment he does not often need to be able 
to throw his securities into the market 
any day, and the 53 per cent. issue might 
be much the better of the two for him; 
but business money must be real money, 
and not a non-negotiable promise to pay 
twenty-five years from now. 


PENSIONS — WORSE AND MORE 
OF THEM 


THIRD ARTICLE 


THE COSTLY SUCCESSION OF 


“BLANKET” BILLS — $160,000,000 ANNUALLY AND 


THE END NOT IN SIGHT — OUR REMUNERATIVE ROLL OF HONOR 


BY 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


ORTY-SIX years after the 
echoes of the last gun dis- 
charged in the Civil . War 
had died away, it was offi- 
cially estimated that rather 

more than 550,000 of those who served 
therein in any military capacity still sur- 
vived, and that 96 per cent. of those sur- 
viving were the recipients of pensions. 
Such a statement, including, as the ag- 
gregate of survivors necessarily must, 
those whose term or character of service 
was merely nominal, those who were in 
advance paid for all they did, and paid 
most liberally, those who are otherwise 
amply provided for, and those who for vari- 
Ous Causes are undeserving of assistance — 
and when men gathered up promiscuously 
are numbered by the hundreds of thou- 


sands the percentage of such is of necessity 
invariably large, — taking all these cases 
into consideration, the statement speaks 
for itself. Such a showing is not credit- 
able. On its face it is suggestive of 
reckless and indiscriminate giving on the 
part of the public, and of fraud and false 
pretence on the part of the recipients. 
That more than one quarter of those who 
genuinely participated in a war half a 
century ago still survive is, to say the least, 
surprising. If substantiated, however, the 
fact speaks volumes for the excellent 
physical condition in which they came 
out of it. On the other hand, the impli- 
cation that no less than ninety-six out of a 
hundred of these survivors of the stalwart 
American youth of 1861 are now if not 
virtually paupers yet dependent for a 
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comfortable support on others or on 
the public is certainly in no degree con- 
ducive to an increased national self- 
complacency. The simple fact is, neither 
of the things stated is really so. No such 
number of proper and worthy recipients of 
public assistance survive; no such propor- 
tion (96 per cent.) of average American 
citizens of any class stand in need of 
assistance from the public. If any faith 
at all can be put in the statistics of Amer- 
ican life, or, throwing statistics aside, if 
any reliance can be put on ordinary, 
every-day observation, it is manifest that 
more than half of the enormous sum 
($157,325,160.35) thus expended in 1910-11 
was worse than thrown away; that is, if 
the rule universally deduced from human 
experience — that profuse and indiscrim- 
inate giving is a curse — holds good in this 
case also. That our pension system tends 
to pauperize the community by under- 
mining that sense of self-respect always 
incident to self-support, hardly admits of 
denial; that indiscriminate giving, re- 
gardless of individual requirements, re- 
stricts the funds available for the relief 
of the really deserving and really needy, 
is a self-evident proposition. That sucha 
condition of things calls for reform is 
obvious; but before a proper measure of 
reform can be devised, it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding of the 
real cause of difficulty — the root of the 
evil. 

In the case of the pension system, that 
root of evil is found in the legislative 
policy which has for nearly thirty years 
been steadily followed in regard to it 
—a_ piece-meal, instalment-plan policy, 
gradually assuming shape through an 
ill-considered succession of progressive 
“blanket bill’ enactments. In other words, 
while perpetually legislating, no measure 
has ever been even suggested which pro- 
fessed, much less which was intended, to 
be comprehensive and final. Itself avow- 
edly an entering wedge, the passage of 
each measure is forced through by a 
system of tactics which might most aptly 
be described as. the “flying wedge.” In 
other words, the organization having 


this legislation in charge — the General 
Pension-Staff, we will call it — first con- 
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siders what can probably be obtained 
under conditions at the time prevailing — 
the particular political party in control, 
the state of the Treasury, and the greater 
or less proximity of an election. A meas- 
ure is then introduced intended for im- 
mediate action, with a distinct intimation 
that further and ulterior results are in 
view; but reserved for a more opportune 
occasion! The measure selected is as 
much as can probably be made to go now. 
As the result of a varied experience stretch- 
ing through the lifetime of an entire gen- 
eration, the General Pension-Staff is well 
advised as respects both pension strategy 
and congressional tactics. The method 
of procedure has been reduced to a system. 
In the last Congress it was time and again 
asserted in debate that the end ultimately 
in view was the securing of legislation 
which would give what is known as the 
“dollar-a-day”’ pension to every man who, 
having served 90 days during the Civil 
War, had received an honorable dis- 
charge, and $20 a month to the widows of 
such, regardless of the date of marriage. 
The so-called “Sulloway” bill, it was 
claimed, would “at once put at least 75 
per cent. of all soldiers on the roll at $30 
per month, and the balance will receive 
a like amount before long.”” The widows, 
dependents, hospital nurses, teamsters, 
camp-followers generally, and even militia, 
were to follow, an endless procession as 
long as the money held out. 

The legislation thus immediately pro- 
posed, which would unquestionably have 
gone through could it have been brought 
to a vote, would easily have lifted the 
appropriation above the two-hundred- 
millions-a-year mark. Upon this the “fly- 
ing” wedge was directed; but this again 
was merely an “entering” wedge. Judg- 
ing by the experience of the past, it can 
admit of no question that, if the Sulloway 
bill had become a law, and the dollar-a-day 
pension basis had been established, the 
cry would next have been heard that 
the cost of living had so increased that a 
dollar and a half a day was in purchasing 
power now no more than a dollar a day 
at the time the measure was first ad- 
vocated. The pensions should in “jus- 
tice’’ be increased accordingly. Further- 
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more, ‘under no measure yet even intro- 
duced, much less made law, has any at- 
tempt been made toward reducing to a 
system legislation by special act covering 
individual cases. On the contrary, it was 
distinctly stated in the debate on the 
“Sulloway bill,”’ nor was the statement 
denied that, if the most extreme of the 
present “blanket”? measures were passed, 
the future introduction of special acts 
would in no way be restricted. Rather, 
a new life would be infused into that 
vicious practice, but on a higher level. 


THE SWELLING “ROLL OF HONOR” 
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was at once pronounced excellent; its 
further application was proposed. So the 
next year a bill was prepared and sub- 
mitted, generalizing, but in moderation 
only, the exceptional case. Presented 
May 7, 1906, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Claims, this measure, 
strictly limited, had a most plausible 
sound. As such it appealed. In fact, 
as soon became apparent, it was only the 
second blow upon the wedge inserted the 
previous year. Under this bill (59th 
Congress, Document No. 489, reported 


OF PENSIONERS BY SPECIAL ACT 























CONGRESS NUMBER CONGRESS NUMBER 

Thirty-seventh (1861-1863)............. 12 || Fifty-first (1889-1891) ................ 1,388 
Thirty-eighth (1863-1865).............. 27 || Fifty-second (1891-1893).............. 217 
Thirty-ninth (1865-1867)............... 138 || Fifty-third (1893-1895)................ 119 
Portietht (1867-1860) « <..0..5 00000060008 275 || Fifty-fourth (1895-1897)............... 378 
Forty-first (1869-1871)........... aatnvarate 85 || Fifty-fifth (1897-1899)................ 694 
Forty-second (1871-1873).............5. 167 || Fifty-sixth (1899-1901)................ 1,391 
Forty-third (1873-1875)................ 182 || Fifty-seventh (1901-1903).............. 2,171 
Forty-fourth (1875-1877)..............- 98 || Fifty-eighth (1903-1905) .............. 3,355 
Forty-fifth rhe ek Me cad rsh di sicrausie doses 230 || Fifty-ninth (1905-1907)............... 6,030 
Forty-sixth (1879-1881) ............000- O6 || Sixtieth: (1907-1909)... 2... i... cece cone 6,600 
Forty-seventh (1881-1883).............. 216 || Sixty-first (1909-1911)................ 9,649 
Forty-eighth (1883-1885)............... 598 

Forty-ninth (1885-1887)................ 856 TG Dalian tans itor scare ated Aeuateaarealelad oe 35,987 
Fiftieth (1689-1880) 6... 6. os cscs sees 1,015 





Every bill, therefore, yet introduced 
has been of the “blanket”’ and “entering 
wedge”? character — an instalment only. 

The “flying wedge” is then brought 
into legislative play. All the forces be- 
hind every possible description of pension 
act, whether reported, contemplated, or 
hoped for, are concentrated in solid 
phalanx behind that measure which im- 
mediately holds the stage. That carried, 
the next is in order. 

Next, thus in order, to the Sherwood 
Dollar-a-day bill—now actually re- 
ported and immediately impending — 
the measure known as the Volunteer 
Officers Retired List affords in its history 
an apt illustration of the “entering wedge” 
tactics. This measure originated in 1905. 
On March 3, of that year, Gen. Joseph 
R. Hawley and Gen. P. J. Osterhaus, 
officers of the Volunteer Civil War service, 
were placed by special act on the pension 
roll as Major Generals “retired.” A 
precedent was thus created; the narrow 
edge had been inserted. The principle 


June 13, 1906,) it was proposed to create 
a special roll to be known as the Volun- 
teer Retired List. A place upon this 
roll was limited to those 70 years and 
upward of age, who had, after an actual 
Civil War service of two and one-half 
years, attained the rarik of Major General 
or Brigadier General of Volunteers, or 
who, being field officers of volunteer 
regiments, had been brevetted Major 
General or Brigadier General. Eligibility 
to this roll was very properly extended 
to all who, without reference to the length 
of their service, having attained the above 
rank, had in the line of duty sustained 
injuries of a specified character. Those 
on the roll were to be entitled to three- 
fourths pay on the scale received by officers 
of like rank in the regular army. A some- 
what imperfect list was prepared, assum- 
edly containing the names of 191 persons 
reported as possible beneficiaries under 
this act, should it become law. The 
passage of the act, would, it was stated, 
involve an annual expenditure of about 
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$550,000; not, for the end in view and 
under the conditions set forth, a consid- 
erable or unreasonable addition to an 
annual pension appropriation exceeding 
$1 50,000,000. 

At first glance the measure commended 
itself. The length of service rendered — 
thirty months — the rank achieved — that 
of general — the age attained before be- 
coming eligible as a_ beneficiary — 70 
years — all served as guarantees, and 
established limitations. Here was hon- 
orable recognition and reasonable reward 
for exceptional service, long rendered. It 
soon became apparent, however, that this 
bill, in the form proposed, stood no chance 
of passage; and this on obvious grounds. 
For, whereas, a “blanket” pension bill 
covering enlisted men as well as officers 
would affect some six or eight hundred 
thousand voters, a bill which affected less 
than two hundred voters only, no matter 
how individually deserving, was plainly 
lacking in political merit; for, in consid- 
ering proposed pension legislation, the 
voting strength of those affected is in the 
Congressional mind the prime consider- 
ation. The measure now suggested went 
home to but half a vote on the average 
in each Congressional district; argal, as 
Shakespeare’s clown would have dis- 
coursed, it was undeserving of consider- 
ation. Though a strenuous effort was 
made toward the passage of this measure, 
nothing could be effected. Obviously, 
it was necessary to enlarge it. It would 
be purposeless here to follow it through 
its several subsequent stages. Annually 
brought up, and ever in a new and more 
attractive form pressed upon the notice of 
Congress, it made no progress; and so, 
gradually assuming new shape, it at last 
became thoroughly comprehensive — so 
to speak, broad-bottomed. The age limit 
disappeared; the length of service was 
reduced; one after another, every grade of 
commissioned officer was included in 
its scope. 

A little “log rolling” was also at this 
stage expedient. The consideration and 


passage of the measure could tacitly but 
most advantageously be combined with 
the consideration and passage of another 
“blanket” measure in favor of the en- 
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listed man; a measure affecting, it was 
said, 800,000 beneficiaries, and adding 
$55,000,000 to the pension payments. This 
was business! In thirty states of the 
Union the two measures would, if com- 
bined, probably affect an average of 3,000 
beneficiaries in each Congressional district; 
and, while it was true the establishing 
of the retired list alone would in those 
states probably affect on the average 
hardly more than one hundred voters in 
each district, yet they were active and 
influential voters! 

In its final shape, and so accompanied, 
the original bill of 1906 had thus assumed 
a wholly new aspect. The measure as 
now framed applied to all ever having held 
a commission in the Civil War Volunteer 
Army, without regard to age, provided 
only that the entire term of service of 
the proposed beneficiary had exceeded six 
months. In other words, every individual 
who had received a commission during 
the Civil War and had served half a year 
or more, whether as enlisted man or officer, 
at the front or in the snug retirement of a 
recruiting office, was placed for the re- 
mainder of his life on the Retired Volun- 
teer Officers Pension Roll, with two thirds 
pay, quite irrespective of whether he had 
received injury during his period of service, 
which had to a degree already been pro- 
vided for under other legislation, and with- 
out regard to his extraneous means of 
support. And yet it is safe to say that 
quite a large proportion of these proposed 
beneficiaries had, during their period of 
military service, been the recipients of 
larger salaries than had ever subsequently 
come their way. 

The innocent looking, strictly limited 
measure introduced in 1906 had thus in 
1910 become “blanket” legislation of the 
widest and most vicious character. As 
such, it was estimated that it would in- 
clude 22,000 beneficiaries, instead of less 
than 200 as originally proposed, and, 
instead of $550,000 a year, it would add 
$14,600,000 to the annual pension roll of 
$155,000,000. Though favorably reported, 
this handsomely enlarged measure still 
failed in obtaining the necessary support. 
In other words, it did not even yet repre- 
sent a sufficient number of votes to make 
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its passage worth while in the average 
Congressional estimate. Nor did the rank 
and file of the pension roll, so to speak, 
regard it with favor. In the eye of the 
enlisted man, the commissioned officer had 
already enjoyed sufficient advantages; he 
was in no way entitled to further favors. 
That the bill should again be recast, and 
re-appear in a still more seductive form 
was reluctantly recognized as essential. 
This work was accordingly next taken 
in hand, and, on February 21, 1911, the 
measure was reported in the Senate in 
an entirely new and altogether more 
reasonable shape. It now included all 
surviving volunteer commissioned officers 
who had served during the Civil War for a 
term or terms aggregating two years; 
they were to receive a reasonable retiring 
allowance at a diminishing rate, running 
from $900 per annum in the case of a 
colonel, or grades higher than colonel, 
those holding the same having served two 
years and more, to $450 to Lieutenants 
having served in excess of one year; 
provided that no ex-officer should be en- 
titled to, or should receive the retired 
allowance until he should have arrived 
at the age of 70 years, nor until he should 
first make affidavit that his income, de- 
rived from private sources, including the 
income of his wife, did not exceed $1200 
per annum. It was estimated that the 
first year’s net cost of the measure thus 
recast and limited would be approximately 
$5,000,000 in excess of all pensions 
($3,000,000) now paid to the proposed 
beneficiaries under existing pension laws. 
It might apply in all, it was assumed, to 
about 15,000 persons; and right of ad- 
mission to the roll without retired pay 
was very properly extended to all sur- 
viving officers who had served six months 
or more, irrespective of age or private in- 
come; a merely honorary recognition. 
Reduced to this final form, the measure 
may be considered as now pending, and 
ready for consideration by the present 
Congress at its first regular session; that 
is, practically, after the passage of a 
previous “blanket”’ measure, satisfactory 
to a much larger number of the rank-and- 
file, has been secured. That has the right 
of way! In the form it now bears, the 
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Volunteer Officers bill is plausible. Never- 
theless, under the established and pre- 
scriptive system of pension legislation, 
this measure also if now passed, will in 
all human probability prove to be merely 
another stage of the Hawley-Osterhaus 
wedge. Once it becomes law, the cry 
will be raised — Why this discrimination 
between the list of the Regular Service 
and the Civil War Volunteer list? The 
limitation of age will hardly be swept 
away, because the number of the Civil 
War commissioned officers already less 
than 70 years old is inconsiderable. The 
other limitations would, however, one by 
one be removed, until finally all dis- 
tinctions between the volunteer retired 
list and the regular army retired list 
would cease. The Hawley-Osterhaus pre- 
cedent would, in the joint names of Justice 
and Honorable Recognition, be applied 
universally! 

The arguments most confidently urged 
in its support are, if calmly considered 
from a detached point of view, the most 
curious feature in the very earnest ad- 
vocacy of this measure by those interested 
in its passage. And apparently those 
who advance these arguments actually 
believe in them! They never weary of 
asserting, until they have convinced them- 
selves, that the measure is one of right; 
that it merely carries out a solemn pledge 
made by Congress and confirmed by 
Abraham Lincoln during the first year of 
the Civil War (July, 1861) —a_ promise 
to the effect that those mustered into the 
volunteer Civil War service-should be 
placed on the same footing as to pay and 
allowances as similar corps of the regular 
army. The proposed beneficiaries then 
go on somewhat strenuously to ask — 
“How has the Government kept this 
promise?” And it is pointed out that 
since 1866 Congress has passed various 
acts conferring honors and benefits on 
officers of the regular army, solely on 
account of their Civil War service; but 
has passed no acts of a similar character 
in favor of the officers of the volunteer 
service. 

The passage of similar measures re- 
lating to the volunteer officers is next 
demanded as an-act of simple justice — 
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the redemption of a solemn contract 
volunteered by the Government when in 
dire need, etc., etc. The fact is con- 
veniently ignored that no one of the several 
measures referred to applied to officers 
of the regular service who had subsequent 
to the war been mustered out of that 
service. It applied only to officers of con- 
tinued and consecutive service lasting until 
those to whom the acts applied had been 
retired for age or incapacity. No one of 
these acts applied to those who had been 
mustered out, least of all those who had 
been mustered out more than forty years 
before at their own request, and in order 
that they might enter upon other occu- 
pations which at the time had seemed to 
them likely to be more remunerative, or 
in other respects desirable. There is, 
consequently, no analogy whatever be- 
tween the two cases, and no pledge was 
ever made which the Government can 
justly be called upon now to redeem. 
Regulars and volunteers are on precisely 
the same footing. Yet those who would 
be beneficiaries under the proposed act 
have actually argued themselves into a 
firm belief that, in demanding a great 
preference, they are merely insisting upon 
the fulfilment of an obligation which has 
up to date been unduly and unrighteously 
withheld. 

A similar analogy is drawn between 
the officers of the Civil War and the officers 
of the so-called Revolutionary army, 
wholly oblivious again of the fact that 
there is no real analogy between the two 
cases. No benefits or pensions of any 
description were conferred upon the of- 
ficers of the Revolutionary army until 
the lapse of close upon half a century 
after that struggle closed. During the 
Civil War the officers of the volunteer 
army were paid, as were the officers of the 
regular army, what belonged to the 
grades they held in the legal-tender money 
then in use — “the blood-sealed green- 
back” — which possessed a_ recognized 
value. The officers of the Revolutionary 
army, on the contrary, were paid in a 
continental money, constantly depreciat- 
ing and finally altogether valueless. Every 
officer of the Civil War who has seen fit 
to claim it has since been the recipient 
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of a regular pension, the same as that of 
the enlisted man. No real analogy, there- 
fore, exists between the two cases; and 
yet the analogy is constantly urged, as if 
it were perfect at every point, and as if a 
right conceded to the officers of the earlier 
struggle had been denied to those of the 
later. In other words, a preference is 
importunately demanded in the names of 
Justice and Equality. 

Such, as respects pensions, is the system 
of progressive, patch-work, instalment- 
plan, blanket legislation which has been 
pursued for the last forty years, and is 
still being pursued. Nor is any end in 
sight, or limit proposed. It simply feeds 
on itself —and $150,000,000 a year of 
public money, soon to be $200,000,000! 
Under such circumstances, what the oc- 
casion now calls for is obvious. It calls, 
and it calls imperatively, for some 
measure of a wholly new character — at 
once constructive, definite, and final. A 
measure which will discharge the over 
loaded and groaning committees of Con- 
gress from all further consideration of 
pension acts, general or special. The 
framing of such a measure should also, 
it would seem, be easy; nor in framing it 
would it be necessary to tax the knowledge 
or ingenuity of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. On the con- 
trary, such a measure would best be pre- 
pared under instruction and for the use 
of that committee in the Pension Bureau 
and the office of the Adjutant-General. 
Then, prepared by experts in the full light 
of a vast accumulated experience, it 
would be so framed as to make provision, 
at once suitable and liberal, for all or- 
dinary classes, as also to provide for cases 
of exceptional hardship. The business 
of Congress is to legislate, not sit as a 
tribunal, whether executive, administra- 
tive, judicial, or eleemosynary. 

The first existing condition manifestly 
calling for attention in such a measure 
would be a purging of the roll. It is 
useless to assert, as is generally asserted, 
that no purging of the roll in this case is 
necessary; or that, so far as it is necessary, 
the machinery for it already exists. 
Neither statement is true. During the 


year closing June 30 last, in consequence 
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of repeated allegations of extensive fraud, 
the Commissioner of Pensions has in- 
stituted what he terms a “checking of the 
pension roll.” It amounts, however, to 
nothing more than the ascertainment 
that, in the localities selected for investi- 
gation, the person receiving the pension 
was actually the person entitled to draw 
it. Beyond that somewhat immaterial 
consideration there was no attempt to go. 
The charge is that in this, as in all similar 
cases, the inducement to fraud has be- 
gotten fraud. Measures of a more search- 
ing and drastic character are called for; 
and, in the case of a private company 
engaged in the business of insurance or the 
payment of annuities, would be in use. 
But even allowing that a machinery, 
such as it is, for the elimination of fraud 
already exists and is in use, the charge 
is made, and moreover is supported by 
reference to cases judicially and otherwise 
exposed, that the existing pension roll is 
largely factitious, built upon perjury, 
misrepresentation, and evasion. Notor- 
iously, it is a sealed book. Within the 
last year it has been, in private, confidently 
asserted by officers of the Government, 
than whom none have better means of 
reaching a correct conclusion, that if the 
existing roll were as thoroughly purged 
as a similar roll would be by a private 
business organization, the amount paid 
out thereunder would be reduced by one- 
half. 

Such cases as the following, too numer- 
out to specify, are on record and have in 
course of recent debate been brought to 
the notice of Congress. A responsible 
man, himself a veteran of the war, wrote 
from a town in Ohio that he “could name 
at least twenty men in the same company 
to which he belonged who are receiving 
under special pension acts $24 a month, 
and who never stood in line of battle.” 
Still another case was specified on the 
floor of the last House of a man “who en- 
listed in 1864, got a big bounty; stayed in 
the hospital until discharged; never fired 
a gun or did a day’s duty at the front; 
came home; was examined; was pensioned 
at $12 per month for the last stages of 
consumption, and is living yet.” A 
system under which such abuses exist, and 
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are practically connived at, is one not 
improperly characterized as a “system 
which offers every possible inducement 
to mendicancy and conceals every possible 
inducement to fraud.” 

Without going into the exact truth, or 
possible exaggeration, of such statements, 
it should be sufficient that they are made, 
publicly made, and in Congressional de- 
bate. The pension beneficiaries, in this 
respect resembling all other recipients of 
public money, should be peculiarly sensi- 
tive under such imputations.’ Demand- 
ing inquiry, they should challenge search- 
ing investigation. The pension roll, it 
is claimed, is one of honor. If it be one 
of honor, those who discredit it by their 
presence should be exposed, and their 
names stricken therefrom. 

The first and obvious step to this end 
would be publicity. The fullest light 
should be let on. This would be brought 
about by the annual publication of a list 
of pensioners, indicating in each case the 
name, place of residence, and the amount of 
which the beneficiary is in regular receipt. 
It should be by state and county, town 
and ward, the appeal being to persons 
dwelling in the immediate vicinage of 
the recipient. 

Against this most obvious remedial 
measure two arguments are advanced — 
arguments singularly contradictory as 
well as futile. In fact, in this respect as 
in others when pensions are in question, 
great mental ingenuity is displayed in the 
invention of objections to any measure 
looking to public enlightenment. In the 
first place, the pension roll is proclaimed 
a roll of honor. It is then, however, 
immediately argued that the acceptance 
of public money savors of pauperism, and 
places the recipient thereof somewhat in 
the position of a mendicant. “Veterans” 
are sensitive; and their sense of delicacy 
should not be outraged by any publica- 
tion of a roll, even though it be one of 
honor! In other words, the presence 
of his name on that particular roll of 
honor carries with it a stigma. Next, 
and with increasing ingenuity, it is as- 
serted that the publication of such a roll 
subjects those whose names thereon ap- 
pear to receiving applications from at- 
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all possible cases and classes of cases, 
both ordinary and exceptional. It is 
useless to argue that such a measure is | 


torneys, “green-goods” men, dealers in 
quack medicines, and other well-known 
solicitors of patronage, and in this way 
subjects the battle-scarred veteran to 
unnecessary annoyances; which, however, 
are shared in common by them with the 
ten to twelve thousand persons whose 
names appear in “ Who’s Who in America” 
and other similar publications. 

The simple fact is that those advancing 
these ingenious arguments, as well as 
others of similar character, do so for the 
excellent reason that they well know 
the existing pension roll would not bear 
the glare of the lime-light. Cases of 
fraud by the thousand would, it is alleged, 
at once become patent were that light 
let on. Those who take a proper pride 
in the presence of their names upon the 
roll of honor should on this score alone 
demand that the roll be made public. 

Finally, it is urged that this and the 
other measures proposed involve an annual 
expenditure of large sums, which had 
much better be saved and given to the 
veteran under the “blanket” system, 
without formal examination or prying 
inquiry into the particular case. Any 
private corporation distributing annually 
considerable amounts in the form of pen- 
sions to superannuated employees, or 
employees injured in the service of the 
company, would unquestionably consider 
5 per cent. of the amount distributed 
well expended in the work of adminis- 
tering its relief. Were 5 per cent. of the 
United States pension appropriations so 
expended it would amount to no less than 
the absurdly unnecessary sum of $8,000,000 
a year. One half of that amount would 
amply provide for all existing Pen- 
sion Bureau expenses and also pay the 
cost of the most drastic investigation, 
including the annual publication of the 
roll of beneficiaries. The argument from 
economy through dispensing with effective 
administrative work is merely a cover for 
a public expenditure fraudulently profuse. 

Publicity and the consequent purging 
of the roll being then first provided for, 
the next step would be to prepare, in the 
light of the experience of fifty years, a de- 
finitive and comprehensive measure, under- 
stood to be of a final character, covering 


difficult of preparation. All the material 
necessary for framing it must have been 
accumulated, and is now in the hands of 
bureaus and officials amply competent 
to frame a measure accordingly. It only 
needs that they should be set to work. 
That the ordinary member of a Committee 
on Invalid Pensions is not qualified, or in 
any respect competent, to prepare so 
complex a measure, is obvious. He has 
not the knowledge of precedents and 
statistics, nor could he devote to the 
framing of the bill the necessary amount 
of time and thought. It should be pre- 
pared to his hand; taking the place of one 
of those slip-shod “blanket”? measures 
so discreditable to legislators, but which 
committees seem always ready to accept 
and report. 

The course now to be pursued by the 
honestly sympathetic but yet conscien- 
tious Congressman would thus seem tol- 
erably plain. When the next bill pro- 
viding for an indiscriminate increase of 
pensions is proposed, he should not oppose 
it as a measure of relief to the “worthy 
soldier” and ‘“‘veteran,’”’ but, objecting 
to its form, he should ask that it be re- 
ferred back to the committee reporting 
it, with instructions to prepare a bill of 
a definitive character, understood to be 
final as well as comprehensive, covering 
all cases which a century’s experience has 
shown likely to arise; the same to be re- 
ported as a substitute for the last pending 
specimen of “blanket” legislation. After 
all these years and in the face of such an 
accumulation of experience, involving more 
than four thousand millions of public 
money already actually disbursed, no 
measure, not so framed and reported as 
final, is entitled to respectful consider- 
ation. 

Finally, a comprehensive measure, un- 
derstood to be definitive, and as such 
doing away with all necessity for future 
Congressional action, having been pre- 
pared —it would remain to provide the 
administrative machinery necessary to 
its effective working. This should not 
be difficult. It was, in fact, clearly pointed 
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out in the debate on the Sulloway bill by 
Mr. Payne of New York. The committee 
in its report had complained in terms 
already referred to of being hopelessly 
overworked, it was unable by utmost 
exertion “day and night” put forth, to 
dispose of more than one in fifty of the 
cases referred to it. In reply Mr. Payne 
said that, if the committee was not able 
to reach all these “distressing cases,” he 
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Houses, under which they are reporting 
special bills, and give the Commissioner 
of Pensions authority to grant pensions 
in accordance with these rules. The 
affidavits which are now examined hastily 
by the committees, from the necessities 
of the case, would then have to undergo 
the scrutiny of the Pension Bureau, and 
the facts could be far more easily and 
accurately established.’’ Such a disposi- 
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wished to point out to them that, by “en- 
acting into general law the rules which 
they enforce when bills are brought before 
that committee, giving the administration 
of it to the Pension Bureau, they would 
relieve the committee of the consideration 
of nearly all these cases.”” It would, he 
then added, be far more just than the 
passage of the “blanket” bill then pend- 
ing, to enact into law “the rules adopted 
by the Pension Committees of the two 





tion of the matter would, however, it 
must be confessed, be inconsistent with 
the economical theories, more popular 
in the Congressional mind, advanced in 
the same debate by a Representative from 
Ohio. This gentleman thus expressed 
himself: “I would, in a spirit of real 
economy, abolish the brass ornaments 
and expensive machinery of the Pension 
Bureau, muster out the army of agents, 
examiners, and medical boards, and then 
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grant without question a pension to 
every Civil War veteran holding an 
honorable discharge or being able to satis- 
factorily account for its absence. Thus 
would millions be saved annually to the 
Government which it now expends in 
useless salaries.” 

The administrative method here sug- 
gested has certainly the merit of simplic- 
ity. It would effectually do away with 
every barrier to a free access to the 
Treasury. The most ardent supporter 
of pension appropriations could hardly 
ask for more. On this head, however, 
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the gentleman just quoted is hardly en- 
titled to the consideration which properly 
belongs to Mr. Payne. That, however, 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions will, or 
any other Congressional committee sim- 
ilarly situated would, take such a rational 
view of the subject as that suggested by 
him can scarcely be hoped; for, under the 
legislative system now in vogue, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions has a larger 
patronage at its disposal than probably 
any other committee of Congress, perhaps 
larger than all others. Able to report 
favorably, or to refuse to act, on any 
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THE REAL OLD SOLDIERS 
THE VAST MAJORITY OF WHOM ARE NEITHER PAUPERS NOR CRIPPLES BUT ORDINARY AMERICAN CITIZENS 


one of some 30,000 applications for 
pensions on its files, with the number in- 
creased by many hundreds each legisla- 
tive week, the members of that commit- 
tee can exercise a political influence most 
considerable. That they should willingly 
divest themselves of it is scarcely to be 
hoped. They can be divested of it only 
by action from without; but, until they 
are divested of it, the abuse of special 
pension legislation, which has now grown 
to unprecedented dimension, cannot be 
corrected. None the less, the simple 
measure alone necessary for its correction 
is obvious. Mr. Paine pointed it out, 
and his remarks in so doing can be found 
in the Record.* 

Tribunals would thus be provided, suf- 
ficient in number to insure reasonably 
prompt action on all cases which pre- 
sented themselves; and to them by stand- 
ing rule would be referred every appli- 
cation of exceptional character. Such 
tribunals would be in the nature of a 
Court of Claims. Instead of the com- 
mittee undertaking to pass upon the 
individual application, the members of it 
thus assuming judicial or administrative 
functions, it would confine itself to proper 
legislative work. Framing and enacting 





*The speech of Mr.’Payne is in the Record of January 17, 1911; 
PP. 10 33-34. The rules referred to of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions are to be found in the Record of January 
16, 1911; p. 958. 


general rules, it would receive each ap- 
plication for special relief, refer the same 
at once to the proper branch of the Pension 
Bureau, by which the application would be 
intelligently and locally passed upon, and 
the applicant either refused or given that 
measure of relief provided in the general act. 

Could such a system as that here 
outlined be adopted even at this late 
day, it would do away with the necessity 
of any further pension legislation, whether 
blanket or individual. The Committee 
on Invalid Pensions would be at once 
relieved of its congestion—its groans 
would cease for lack of occasion therefor. 
This result attained, it would be of compara- 
tively little importance how liberal, within 
reason, the provisions of the general and 
definitive act might be, or what addition 
it might make to the present drain upon 
the Treasury. The “entering wedge” 
and instalment-plan system would be 
brought to an end; but, until that system 
is brought to an end, no reduction of the 
pension roll disbursements can be expected. 
On this point no one can longer either be 
deceived or deceive himself. It is always 
and regularly admitted that the present 
appropriation is large and the amount al- 
ready expended, running into the billions, 
is beyond human comprehension; yet it is 
argued with wearisome iteration that the 
additional relief now provided is but 
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THE PENSION BUILDING 


FROM WHICH A SIXTH OF THE GOVERNMENT'S TOTAL EXPENDITURE GOES. 


TWO AND A HALF PER 


CENT. OF IT WOULD PAY FOR A REAL INVESTIGATION OF THE PENSION ROLL AND FOR 


ITS PUBLICATION AS WELL AS 


temporary, and within the next ten years 
will cease through the death-rate. Noth- 
ing of the sort will occur. Under the 
existing system, every year, new acts will 
be reported and passed, and ever increas- 
ing recourse had to special acts. The 
future will, in this respect, be merely a 
repetition of the past. This slovenly 
makeshift and manifest fraud should stop; 
and stop now. Were it made to stop, 
the life of the pension system would admit 
of actuarial computation. The process 
of regular reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion would begin, and could be figured 
to a nicety. For instance, take the 
measure already referred to, introduced 
in the last Congress, and providing for a 
Volunteer Officers Retired List. It was 
estimated that under the proposed bill 
there would be at first 21,995 possible 
beneficiaries. The annual reduction which 
would occur was then computed, with 
the result that, while the measure would, 
in 1911, call for an appropriation of 
$13,521,393, in 1929 the amount required 
under it would be reduced to $179,940. 
There would then remain only 243 benefic- 
iaries. 

Under any well considered measure of 
constructive legislation, it should be the 
same with the general pension list. To-day 
there are upon that list more than 900,000 
names. Of these, it is computed, some 
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40,000 and upward are dropped from 
natural causes each year. The computa- 
tion is, however, to a degree deceptive. If 
even such a proportion were maintained 
the existing roll would practically disappear 
during the life of the next generation. 
We all know nothing of the sort will take 
place, and that the last name will hardly 
have been removed from that roll when the 
twenty-first century is ushered in. On this 
head, the experience of the Revolutionary 
past is instructive. 

Any such action as that here outlined — 
action at once obvious, simple, effective, 
and economical of the public money — 
is most improbable; and it is made im- 
probable by the condition of affairs which 
admits of easy illustration. In the course 
of the debate of January last on the Sul- 
loway bill (Record, Jan. 10, 1911; p. 750) 
one member voiced his opposition in few 
words, closing thus — “ Yet I want to say 
this here and now, though | realize the effect 
of my vote upon this question, that 
$50,000,000 a year is too big a price for 
the country to pay to bring me back to 
Congress.”” The nail was here hit on 
the head; but the average member of the 
House is not afflicted with any similar 
excess of modesty. In his estimation no 
price seems to be too considerable to pay 
for his retention in Congress, provided 
always the money paid to bring that result 
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MR. JAMES L. DAVENPORT 
THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS UNDER WHOSE AD- 
MINISTRATION THIS PAUPERIZING AND 
CORRUPTING FUND IS SPENT 


about comes not out of his private re- 
sources, but from the National Treasury. 
Hence in the same debate another member 
proclaimed himself not only in favor of 
the pending measure — the dollar-a-day 
pension — but also of the most unques- 
tioning private legislation in addition 
thereto, and the sweeping away of all 
limitation of the date of marriage in the 
case of soldiers’ widows and increasing 
the amount in such cases to $20 per month. 
Obviously, a somewhat excessive premium 
on immorality; but it, also, meant votes! 
Furthermore, he advocated the extension 
of this beneficent system to cover all the 
militia of the war period, who, though 
“never technically mustered into the 
service of the United States,”’ yet “served 
their country.”” Those men, he claimed, 
“should in justice and honor be granted 
military status and the accruing benefits.” 
Here was indeed a bid for votes! It 
included not only the aged and war-worn 
veterans and the “spring chicken”’ relict, 
but that body of participants known in 
civic processions as “citizens generally.” 
This gentleman evidently set not fifty, but 


a hundred and fifty millions a year as the 
value to the country of a retention of his 
presence in the National Council Chamber. 

The case of this member will, however, 
sufficiently exemplify what the particular 
measure then under discussion — the Sul- 
loway bill— meant as a political factor 
in a single district — ex pede, Herculem! 
In the absence of a detailed statement it 
is not possible to specify the aggregate 
number of pensioners, or the number of 
pensioners of each description, resident 
in the district in question. The average 
number in each district of the state, which 
the member in part represented, is almost 
exactly 2300. Assuming that his partic- 
ular district did not fall behind the aver- 
age, it is not unfair to assume that one 
half at least of those receiving pensions 
were “Veterans,’’ and would be bene- 
ficiaries under the provisions of the meas- 
ure then pending. The average amount 
of the pension paid under the existing law 
is $15.00 a month; this it was proposed to 
double in the case of the beneficiaries under 
the pending measure, making it $30.00 a 
month. The net result would be that in 
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this particular district the passage of the 
Sulloway bill meant the gratuitous dis- 
bursement among the voters of an ad- 
ditional sum of $17,000 a month, a similar 
sum being already disbursed, or $200,000 
per annum in addition to the $200,000 
provided by existing law. The plurality 
received by the member in question 
at the last election was 2500 in a total 
vote of 46,000. Comment is unnecessary ; 
the inference suggests itself. 
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OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


There are at this time two Senatorial 
scandals exciting much public attention. 
Of these, one involves the use made of a 
fund of $50,000 raised to effect the result; 
the other the use made of a sum of $117,000 
furnished by the successful candidate for 
Senatorial honors. The two amounts seem 
large; the last so excessive as to be scan- 
dalous. Here, however, is a sum of 
$200,000 a year — $400,000 for a single 
Congressional term — voted by a member 
out of the National Treasury “to bring 
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me back to Congress.”’ And in his view, 
even this does not suffice! — The alleged 
corruption funds so interminably dis- 
cussed in the Lorimer and Stephenson 
cases sink into insignificance. 

As already observed at the commence- 
ment of this series of papers, the party of 
political opposition elected under a man- 
date to restrict a too profuse public ex- 
penditure, is now in control of the National 
House of Representatives. Measures are 
pending before that body looking to the in- 
crease of the present appropriation for pay- 
ment of pensions merely because of the age 
of the recipients thereof, from $157,000,000 
a year to $200,000,o00and more. “Pro- 
gressive”’ measures are in agitation and 
warmly advocated which, if they become 
law, would increase this amount to $250,- 
000,000. An average sum of $600,000 to be 
each year gratuitously disbursed in every 
Congressional district of theentire country! 
The measure immediately impending* in- 
volves the additional gratuitous annual 
disbursement of approximately $175,000 
in each of the Congressional districts of 
the more Northern section of the country; 
the more Southern section will not par- 
ticipate in it to any considerable extent. 
Each of its districts may possibly get 
from it $2,000 a year — crumbs from the 
table! — At the close of the opening 
session of the present Congress, Mr. 
Underwood, the leader of the Democratic 
party, on the floor of the House declared, 
in language already quoted, that “This 
House is pledged to reform the adminis- 
tration of public affairs and to retrench 
public expenditures. Not a dol- 
lar will be appropriated which a careful 
investigation does not demonstrate should 
be expended in a wise, efficient and 
effective administration of public affairs.” 
The issue will soon be presented, and it 
remains to be seen whether the gratuitous 
expenditure of fifty millions a year in 
addition to the $157,000,000 already pro- 
vided, “to bring Me back to Congress,”’ 
is in the estimation of a majority of the 
present House of Representatives, a sum 
“expended in a wise, efficient and effective 
administration of public affairs.” 

*Since this was written the Sherwood bill passed the House by a 


vote of 229 to 92 in spite of Mr. Underwood’s opposition. 
—Tue Epirors. 




















FLYING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


SECOND ARTICLE 
RODGER’S TRIP FROM KANSAS CITY TO PASADENA 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(FROM INTERVIEWS WITH MR. RODGERS, HIS MECHANICIANS, AND HIS FAMILY WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM ACROSS THE CONTINENT) 


Y HIS flight from New York 
to Kansas City, Rodgers had 
broken the world’s record 
for distance; continuing in 
spite of three wrecks can 

fairly be called a world’s record for per- 
severance. His wild spirals as he landed 
in Kansas City, turning corners at 55-de- 
gree angles showed another characteristic 
of Rodgers’s skill and a spirit of reckless- 
ness which he usually controlled. 

But the trip from Kansas City to the 
Pacific was even more eventful than the 
first half of the journey. From the time 
he left Kansas City the official log of the 
trip sounds like the day-book of an 
automobile repair shop. For instance, 
the entry under date line of McAlester 
reads: “Leaking oil tank and a cracked 
cylinder kept Rodgers from continuing his 
flight this day.” 

Four days later, after hops from Mc- 
Alester to Fort Worth, to Dallas, to Waco, 
and to Kyle, the log says: “ Rodgers 
nearly met his death while in the air at 
3,500 feet. Crystallized piston and intake 
valves nearly made a wreck. The aviator 


shut off his engine, volplaned two miles and 
made a perfect landing in the only pasture 
within forty miles.” 

On the 22d he reached San Antonio, 
where his friends on the Special adopted 
a baby jackrabbit as a mascot, which 
was soon discarded; for a wreck at 
Spofford and broken skids at Sanderson 
within a few days did not look as if the 
rabbit was a potent charm for good, 
though the day he reached Sanderson he 
had made one of the best speed records 
of the trip, 174 miles in 140 minutes. 

Before he left Texas he had another 
wreck. Two miles west of the old post at 
Fort Hancock, the pump _ connection 
sheared off, freezing the motor, and Rod- 
gers fell five feet, the fall being broken 
by the mesquite, otherwise the entire plane 
would have been smashed. As it was, 
the skids were destroyed. 

At Deming, N. M., he came down again 
with a broken magneto spring. — 
He examined the propeller chains, and 
decided that, though eleven of the rollers 
were missing, he would not stop to make 
the very necessary repairs. 
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The condition of his machinery was 
getting more and more desperate, but that 
did not at any time daunt Rodgers. In- 
deed, he seemed to grow more daring and 
resourceful the farther west he went and 
the worse his machine behaved. For 
example: two water towers stand on the 
military reservation at Fort Worth. They 
are forty-two feet apart. The spread of 
the planes of Rodgers’s machine is thirty- 
two feet. With that ten feet of leeway, 
or five feet at either tip of his planes, 











THE ‘IRON’ AVIATOR 


THE GRANDSON OF COMMODORE PERRY WHO 
OPENED JAPAN TO THE WORLD, THE GRAND-NEPHEW 
OF THE VICTOR OF LAKE ERIE, WHOSE FATHER, A 
CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY, WAS KILLED 
FIGHTING INDIANS IN ARIZONA 


Rodgers “looped the loop” around and 
between those towers, making a figure 8 
in the air, at sixty miles an hour. 

But the most remarkable example of 
his courage and skill and presence of 
mind — indeed, one of the most wonderful 
pieces of cool-headed nerve ever recorded 
—was his descent at Imperial Junction, 
Cal. He was -flying west from Ari- 
zona, intending to go on to Banning, 
Cal. He had flown over Imperial Junc- 
tion, in the solitary waste of the Colorado 
desert, and was speeding along above the 
Salton Sea at an elevation of 4,000 feet, 





when suddenly, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, the No. 1 cylinder of his motor blew 
out, completely wrecking his engine and 
filling his right arm with flying splinters 
of steel. An instant’s hesitation would 
have meant sudden death; a false move 
with his injured arm, which controlled the 
warping lever, would have tilted him over 
sideways and sent him hurtling down 
4,000 feet to destruction. The aeroplane 
made two terrifying lunges downward, 
before Rodgers could control it; and 
then he began a long, easy, graceful 
spiral glide, descending in loop after loop 
of diminishing radius, six miles in all, 
judging his distance so nicely that he 
landed only a_ short space from the 
station at Imperial Junction. | saw the 
remains of this engine at Pasadena, and 
a man could literally put his head into 
the hole that had been blown out of it. 
Before reaching Imperial Junction, 
Rodgers had flown from Willcox to 
Maricopa, Ariz., on the ist of November. 
In the middle of this flight he had stopped 
at Tucson, to shake hands with Robert 
G. Fowler, who was flying from Los Angeles 
to New York. This was the first meeting 
of transcontinental aviators in history. 
Proper caution would have made 
Rodgers stop a long time at Imperial 
Junction, for he not only lacked adequate 
materials for repairs, but he had lost 
tne aid of his chief mechanician, who 
had been called away by the illness- of 
his wife. But he was now only 178 
miles from Pasadena, which he and his 
managers had chosen as the official desti- 
nation of the trans-continental journey; 
and he was determined to go on at once. 
The old Model B machine, in which he 
had won his first success at Chicago, was 
in the hangar-car. He took the motor 
out of this machine, and two cylinders of 
the discarded first engine he had used 
when leaving New York, and from these 
parts of two old engines pieced together 
a new engine, which he mounted on his 
aeroplane. That was the equipment with 
which he flew through the narrow San 
Gorgonia Pass, where the ceaseless trade 
wind sucks through as if through a funnel, 
and where sheer mountain walls rise 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above the rocky floor, 























RODGERS’S RECKLESS SPIRALS AT KANSAS CITY 
WHERE HE TURNED CORNERS AT AN ANGLE OF MORE THAN FIFTY DEGREES 
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THE WRECK AT SPOFFORD, TEX. 
AFTER WHICH THE BABY JACKRABBIT MASCOT WAS THROWN AWAY 


making manceuvring dangerous and land- 
ing places few and uncertain. 

He went into the air at 10:45 the morn- 
ing after his descent at Imperial Junction, 
intending to go on to Pasadena at once. 
But six miles east of Banning, in San 
Gorgonia Pass, a connecting rod broke, 
his radiator began to leak, and the magneto 
plugs worked loose. Rodgers, holding 
one of the vital levers of his machine with 
his knee, held the jumping broken con- 
necting rod together with his right hand, 
and flew on to Banning, six miles away. 
Here he made a dive of 2,000 feet, almost 
straight downward toward the face of 
a mountain, at such terrific speed that he 
seemed certain to be dashed to pieces 
against the rocky cliff. But a hundred 
feet from it, he sharply swerved and shot 
down in a semi-circular drop into a plowed 
field. 

Rodgers spent the night of Saturday, 
November 4, at Banning. The next 
afternoon, ten thousand of us waited for 
him in the warm afternoon sun at Tourna- 
ment Park, in Pasadena, where the 


glorious Tournament of Roses celebrates 
the New Year’s day. A few miles to the 
east the almost sheer, cliff-like walls of 
Mt. Lowe and Mt. Wilson towered up- 


ward 6,000 feet overhead. As a group of 
men laid out a white sheet in the centre 
of the field to mark his landing place, the 
local manager of the telephone company 
was talking from the special aviation 
telephone at the edge of the field, asking 
the scientists in the observatory on the 
summit of Mt. Wilson to keep watch 
through telescopes and to flash us word 
when the aviator should be sighted in the 
air on the last lap of his epoch-making 
journey. The band played stirring music 
for us as we fidgeted about and watched 
the blue haze southward down the Pass. 
Then a bar of white light shot across the 
field from the crest of Mt. Wilson, and 
we knew that he was on his way. The 
band broke into quickstep, and the ten 
thousand rose to their feet. A small 
boy on the roof of the judges’ stand beside 
the race course saw him first. 

“There he comes!” he screamed, and 
began madly ringing the starting bell. 

A yell broke from the crowd; sure 
enough, there he came, a great way off, 
growing larger and larger, seeming about 
to pass by the city altogether, when sud- 
denly he turned with the wind behind 
him and came rushing toward us like 
the gigantic roc of the Arabian Nights, 
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while a roar rose from the crowd that was 
really terrifying in its mixture of triumph 
and savage ‘joy in the sight of danger. 
For, just as he swept over us, he tilted 
forward suddenly and seemed to lose 
control. Two men who had been with 
him all the way from New York turned 
their heads away — they thought he was 
gone. Down toward us, 1,500 feet he 
swooped, till he seemed about to drive 
into the ground, when he shifted his 
planes and swept grandly in spirals down 
to earth, alighting within twenty-five feet 
of the marked landing place. 

Then suddenly the barriers that had 
held the crowd melted away, policemen 
disappeared and fences were not, while 
the thousands swept upon the field and 
mobbed him. The next moment a tele- 
phone transmitter was thrust into his 
hands, and, while the crowd crushed the 
guard that gave him barely room to move, 
he told the Associated Press by telephone 
that he had finished his journey. Then 
a flying-wedge was formed that hurled 
him through the crowd, and he was landed 








SOME OF THE BROKEN PIECES 


WITH WHICH RODGERS’S HANGAR CAR WAS FILLED 
WHEN HE REACHED PASADENA 


safely in an automobile. After circling 
the track twice so everybody could see 
him, and after being introduced to Roy 
Knabenshue, who first sailed a dirigible 
balloon in this country, and to Mrs. 
Hoxsey, mother of Arch Hoxsey, the 
aviator who was killed a few months ago, 
he was carried to his hotel. When he 
had received the congratulations of his 
party and the reception committee, and 























A CYLINDER THAT BLEW OUT 4,000 FEET IN THE AIR 


WRECKING THE ENGINE AND FILLING RODGERS’S ARM WITH FLYING PIECES OF STEEL, IN SPITE OF 
WHICH, HOWEVER, HE MADE THE THREE QUARTERS OF A MILE DESCENT IN SAFETY 
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had registered as an evidence of the suc- 
cessful termination of his transcontinental 
journey, the chairman of the day asked 
him, in tones that implied he might have 
the fulness of the earth if he wanted it: 

“And now, Mr. Rodgers, what can we 
do for your” 

“T’d like some crackers and a glass of 
cream,” was Rodgers’s reply. 

That reply was in tune with his whole 
character and with the traditions that 
have come down in his family for genera- 
tions. Rodgers is a great grandson of 
Commodore Calbraith Perry, who in 
1854 opened the ports of Japan to the 
world. He is a grand nephew of Oliver 
Hazard Perry, who won the battle of Lake 
Erie. His father was Capt. C. P. Rodgers, 
who was killed fighting Indians in Arizona 
in the early ’80’s. He is a double first 
cousin of Capt. John Rodgers, the naval 
aeronautical expert and aviator. Nearly 
all his male relations for several genera- 
tions have been in either the army or the 
navy; and he would have tried to enter 
Annapolis if he had not been left almost 
completely deaf by an attack of scarlet 
fever in his boyhood. That same illness 
also affected his speech, so that he talks 
with an effort, and very slowly. 


“Cal was always a serious boy,” his 
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mother said to me after he had com- 
pleted his flight. ““ He was always interested 
in mechanics, and early declared he would 
be a locomotive engineer when he grew 
up. He went to the Princeton Prepara- 
tory School and various other schools, 
but he never cared much for books. He 
was an undergraduate at Columbia Uni- 
versity for a short time, but I’m afraid 
he played more football than anything 
else.” 

Those few sentences pretty fully de- 
scribe his equipment. He showed signs 
of speed mania early in life, drove fast 
horses when they were the swiftest things 
available, steered a racing yacht for 
greater speed, took up the motorcycle 
when that was invented, and then became 
an expert amateur automobile racer. 
The aeroplane was his last attempt to 
find new sensations of speed. It is the 
fastest thing he has found, but he still 
says he prefers a good automobile to an 
aeroplane. 

His failure to gain admission to Anna- 
polis was a deep disappointment to Rodgers, 
and no other ambition seemed to take the 
place of his wish to become a sea fighter 
like his ancestors, until the idea of making 
the first transcontinental aerial flight 
was presented to him. That roused his 

















REBUILDING THE ENGINE IN THE DESERT 


RODGERS REPLACED THE ENGINE WRECKED OVER THE SALTON SEA BY ONE MADE OF A COMBINA~ 
TION OF TWO OTHER ENGINES AND THUS COVERED THE LAST 178 MILES OF HIS TRIP 
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sporting blood, and when the way was 
opened for him to attempt it he followed 
it through with persistence, with courage, 
and at times with reckless daring. It is 
doubtful if any aviator has ever taken the 
number of chances of death that he has 
taken, and lived through them all. As 
Orville Wright said of him, “He was born 
with four horse shoes in his pockets.” 

In spite of an ever present cigar, he 
seems to have no nerves at all. He 
handles himself easily, without haste. 
On the trip he was literally tireless — he 
worked _ tremen- 
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This feeling of uncertainty about the 
ethics of Sunday flight developed into a 
bit of superstition toward the end of the 
journey, so that after a series of accidents 
happening on Sunday, the last one being 
his most dangerous fall near Compton, 
Cal., he declared he would never fly on 
that day again. 

The popular idea of an aviator is of a 
small man — “that flimsy thing couldn’t 
hold up a full-grown man.” Rodgers 
stands six feet four inches in his socks, and 
weighs 192 pounds stripped, though he 

does not look it — 





dously and was 
never weary. His 
companions called 
him “theiron man.” 
But he has odd con- 
tradictions of these 
characteristics. For 
example, when he 
stopped at El Paso, 
a member of his 
party took him 
across the Rio 
Grande to Juarez to 
see a Mexican bull- 
fight. Rodgers 
watched until the 
matadors began to 
wound the bull, and 
then he exclaimed: 
“| can’t watch it. 
It would make me 
sick.’ And he 
turned his back on 
the bull ring and 
asked that his com- 
panion tell him 
when the bull had been 
dragged out of sight. 

A similar angle of character cropped 
out when someone spoke of the evil of 
flying on Sunday. Rodgers is not at all 
a religious man, but the next Sunday 
that he flew, he asked that the members 
of the party on the special train hold 
services while he was in the air. And 
so, as the train raced madly across the 
prairie in pursuit of the birdman winging 
ahead, the little party in the Pullman 
improvised a church service as he had 
requested. 








‘‘IN SPITE OF AN EVER PRESENT CIGAR HE SEEMS 
TO HAVE NO NERVES” 


killed and 


is spare and not 
especially muscular 
in appearance. 

He is not so young 
as many of the more 
successful airmen. 
He is thirty-two 
years old, and 
married. 


So much for the 
man who made the 
flight: the machine 
is noteworthy too. 
The aeroplane, com- 
plete, cost Rodgers 
$5,000, and he be- 
gan the journey 
with $4,000 worth 
of extra parts. 
With a member of 
his party, | checked 
over the contents of 
the hangar car at 
the end of the jour- 
ney, at Pasadena, 
and made the following list showing the 
number of times various parts were 
broken and replaced in the flight: 


6 Back Skids 
5 Front Skids 2 Tails 

8 Propellers 2 Tail Springs 

6 Planes (double sets) 4 Propeller Chains 


2 Engines 


3 Seats (11 rollers in links 
2 Radiators broken) 

6 Cylinders 4 Back Tail Skids 
2 Steering Rods 4 Fins 


1 Elevating plane 


In fact, the only parts of the machine 
with which Rodgers left New York that he 
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brought into Pasadena were the vertical 
rudder and the drip pan. Every other 
part had been replaced more than once. 
These repairs cost a good deal of money, 
for only one factory in the country makes 
these exact parts, and they are high- 
priced. An engine, alone, costs about 
$1,500. Altogether, Rodgers spent be- 
tween $17,000 and $18,000 for repairs. 
The engine used was a Wright patent 
aeroplane motor, and is made exclusively 
by the Wright Brothers. It differs radi- 
cally from automobile motors in its method 





THE FIRST HANGAR CAR IN 
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grade — 64 proof — gives an intense heat 
and tends to preserve a uniform tem- 
perature in the motor at all altitudes 
and to promote the proper combustion. 
One thousand gallons of gasolene were 
used on the trip, though not all this 
amount went into the engine — some of it 
was waste. 

Rodgers has several ideas of changes 
in aeroplanes, based on the experiences 
of his long flight. For example, he thinks 
the overhead oil tank should be lowered, 
to provide a better distribution of weight. 





THE COUNTRY 


WHICH, WHEN IT REACHED PASADENA, WAS FILLED WITH BROKEN PARTS THAT RODGERS HAD 
DISCARDED AFTER HIS MANY WRECKS ON HIS WAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


of generating power from gasolene. In 
an automobile motor, the gasolene is 
heated in a chamber called the carbureter, 
until it vaporizes. This vapor is intro- 
duced into the cylinder and there ex- 
ploded by an electric spark, the explosion 
driving the piston. The aeroplane motor, 
on the other hand, is a “direct explosion”’ 
or “injection” motor: that is, it has no 
carbureter, but the gasolene is introduced 
directly into the cylinder, a drop at a 
time, and the gasolene itself exploded. 
The gasolene which Rodgers found best 
for his purpose is of a comparatively low 


He would also increase the bore of the 
cylinders and the length of the piston’s 
stroke in the motor, to gain power. At 
present, at least three quarters of the 
power generated by the motor is necessary 
to gain momentum enough to fly at all. 
This leaves a very small margin of reserve 
power for emergency use or for unusual 
speed, and it should be enlarged. He 
thinks the skids should be strengthened 
to guard against the dangers of a smash-up 
arising from even a slight error of judgment 
in landing. He also intends to study out 
some means of concentrating the entire 
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control of the rudder and planes in one 
hand, or in one foot and one hand, so that 
he may leave the right hand free to make 
adjustments or emergency repairs in the 
engine while in the air. The necessity 
for this last-named improvement was 
forced upon him repeatedly during the 
journey, when magneto plugs worked 
loose, or when, as in his flight from Im- 
perial Junction to Banning, a connecting 
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a fair chance to right his machine and 
regain control of it before striking the 
ground, whereas the man who is flying 
low is likely to become entangled in wires 
or tree tops even if he does not go to smash 
on the earth before the buoying tendency 
of his planes has a chance to operate. 

The transcontinental trip itself offers 
two especially hard problems. To quote 
Rodgers: 











JUST LANDED IN PASADENA 
TELEPHONING THE ASSOCIATED PRESS OF HIS ARRIVAL 


rod broke, and he was forced to risk 
losing control of his steering or warping 
apparatus, or risk a shutting-off of his 
power in a dangerous part of the country 
where no landing place was available. 

But perhaps the most broadly useful 
generalization that he draws from his 
experiences is that high flying is the safest 
flying. If the aviator is up several thou- 
sand feet when an accident occurs, he has 


“The worst places | encountered on my 
trip were just out of New York, and down 
in Texas. Mountains caused the trouble. 
In the ranges between New York and 
Chicago I had my hardest battles. In 
Texas, near Sanderson, I was compelled 
to cross the Rio Grande three times 
because of the terrific winds.” 

Of the possibilities of transcontinental 
aviation he says: 
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“Thirty days is too short a time in 
which to attempt a flight from coast to 
coast at this stage of the aeroplane’s 
development. The machine is too much 
in its infancy for such a feat to be accom- 
plished now. But I expect to see the 
time when we shall be carrying passengers 
in flying machines from New York to 
the Pacific Coast in three days. That 
is at an average of more than 100 miles 
an hour, and cannot be done until some 
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had been money; but of course the under- 
lying motive was not financial, it was the 
same spirit of adventure and love of speed 
that made Rodgers drive fast horses and 


racing motor cars before the flying ma- 


chine opened a way for new manifesta- 
tions of nerve and skill. 

He unconsciously summed up the sig- 
nificance of his flight, not only its mean- 
ing to him personally, but its  signifi- 
cance to the future of aviation and to the 
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THE MACHINE 


MORE THAN 4,000 MILES FROM ITS STARTING PLACE. 








AT PASADENA 
THIS WAS THE OFFICIAL END OF THE JOURNEY, 


BUT LATER, IN SPITE OF ANOTHER WRECK AT COMPTON WHERE HE NEARLY LOST 


HIS LIFE, 


way is devised to box in the passengers, 
as the wind tears one awfully at such 
speed as that.” 

The trip was a financial disappointment 
to Rodgers. He received $5 a mile for 
his flight from New York to Fort Worth; 
and from Fort Worth to Pasadena, $4 a 
mile and all the purses he could arrange 
for on the side. He thus received about 
$20,000 from his backers and about $3,000 
or $4,000 prize money. But his machine 
cost $5,000 and repairs cost about $17,000 
more, so his net return was small; very 
small indeed if the inspiration of the trip 


RODGERS LANDED HIS MACHINE ON 


THE PACIFIC BEACH 


forward impulse of humanity, at Pasa- 
dena, after he had heard the last of the 
applause and received the last congratula- 
tions and had laid off the American flag 
they had thrown across his shoulders. He 
placed his hand on his mother’s shoulder 
and said: 

“Never mind about the money. It 
don’t amount to much that way — but 
I did it, didn’t I!” 

And that is the important thing. The 
rest of us may take our time following 
the path he blazed, but the path is there. 
The thing has been done. 
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« THE EFFECT OF THE MCNAMARA CASES ON UNION MANAGEMENT — WHAT THE 


FEDERATION OF LABOR IS 


By a member of the Wortp’s Work staff 


MANUAL OF COMMON PROCEDURE FOR THE 
USE OF LOCAL AND FEDERAL UNIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


It is desirable that this Manual shall be 
kept under lock and key in the meeting room, 
and not be exposed or submitted to the ins pec- 
tion of any person not a member in good 
standing of the American Federation of Labor 
without authority of the President. 


So runs the title and first page of a little 
book that lies before me —the secret 
ritual of the great labor organization 
which the confessions of two murderous 
dynamiters have put on trial before the 
country. 

| have it honestly, by due authority 
of the President; in fact, from his own 
hand. Before he gave it, he cut out half 
of the last page; this he handed me to 
inspect; it contained the ~ Federation’s 
secret cipher code—a_ checker-board 
arrangement which a trained reporter’s 
eye could hardly study for sixty seconds 
without learning something. “Perhaps 
that had better not go out of the office,” 
said President Gompers, “but take the 
manual along with you and look it over 
if you have time.” 

Here is the oath of initiation: 


You also promise to keep inviolate the 
traditional principles of the American laborer, 
namely: To be respectful in word and action 
to every woman; to be considerate to the 
widow and orphan, the weak and defenseless: 
and never to discriminate against a fellow 
worker on account of creed, color or nationality. 
To defend freedom of thought, whether ex- 
pressed by tongue or pen, with all the power at 
your command? 

You further agree to educate yourself and 
fellow workers in the history of the labor move- 
ment, and to defend, to the best of your ability, 
the trades-union principle which guards its 


autonomy and which regards Capital as the 
product of the past labor of all toilers of the 
human race; and that wages can never be 
regarded as the full equivalent for labor per- 
formed, and that it is the mission of the trades- 
unions in the present and the future to protect 
the wage-earners against oppression, and to 
fully secure the toilers’ disenthralment from 
every species of injustice? 

You further promise that you will never 
knowingly wrong a brother, or see him wronged, 
if in your power to prevent it, and that you 
will endeavor to subordinate every selfish im- 
pulse to the task of elevating the material, 
intellectual, and moral condition of the entire 
laboring class? 

You further solemnly promise on your word 
of honor that you will, whenever and wherever 
possible, purchase only strictly union made 
goods and that you will use your best endeavors 
to influence others to do the same, and never 
become faithless to your obligation? 


It seems all innocent enough, and yet 
— What manner of thing is actually this 
society into which more than two millions 
of American workingmen have _ been 
thus initiated? Is it, in fact, a brother- 
hood whose logic leads necessarily to 
bomb-planting and murder? Are the 
McNamaras natural products of its 
methods? 

It was born in 1881. A few convinced 
trades-unionists put their heads together 
and concluded it was time for a federation 
of the trades. 

November 15th of that year, ninety-six 
delegates met in Turner Hall, Pittsburg, 
and formed the present society. The 
next year, at Cleveland, they perfected 
the organization, electing a permanent 
president, in the person of Samuel 
Gompers, of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

At first the Federation grew but slowly. 
In 1900 there was a surprising spurt 
upward, followed by another and another, 
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till in 1904 the membership reached 
1,675,000. It fell back a little after that, 
but to-day numbers 1,760,000 — a million 
and three quarters. In Germany alone 
is to be found a greater number of 
federated labor-unionists. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
an association composed of trades-unions, 
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THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WHICH BEGAN IN 1881 AND WHICH HAS REACHED, 
IN IQII, A MEMBERSHIP OF NEARLY 2,000,000 


(termed “International,” because they 
include Canada and Mexico, as well as 
the dependencies of the United States), 
covering every form of labor. Strictly, 
the Federation itself has no members; 
workingmen belong to their unions, and 
the unions form the Federation. This is 
the general plan; it is not necessary to go 
into the complexities and some apparent 
anomalies of organization. The Federa- 
tion does deal directly with individuals 
and with local unions in many matters 
such as commissioning organizers and 
issuing charters and giving advice and 
arbitrating disputes. Under the constitu- 
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tion each trade manages its own affairs: 
this guaranteed autonomy was a principle 
strongly insisted on by the founders of the 
Federation. But the tendency of federa- 
tions is always to develop more and more 
centralized authority, and though the 
officers stoutly deny it, it is clear that the 
strong men who have been drafted out 
of the various unions into the Executive 
Council of the Federation have come to 
exert throughout the whole fraternity 
very powerful moral influence, if nothing 
more. 

To-day the Federation comprises 116 
international unions, many of which it has 
itself organized. The organization of 
laboringmen in trades-unions is, indeed, 
its principal labor. On December 23d 
last, 1622 organizers held commissions 
from the Federation’s headquarters. Most 
of these are unsalaried, except that on 
reporting a successful piece of work they 
are paid for it. Only forty-five are on 
full-time pay — $4.50 a day, with actual 
traveling expenses and an allowance of 
$2.50 per day for hotel bills. Organizing 
means starting local unions in any trade; 
increasing membership in local unions 
by inducing workers to join or persuading 
shops to unionize; bringing local unions 
together in “central,” state, national, or 
international unions; persuading rival 
unions, local or national, to consolidate, 
and so forth. It must be remembered 
that workingmen have formed themselves 
in a haphazard way into hundreds of 
unions, under hundreds of names, fre- 
quently invading one another’s trades 
and territories and giving rise to endless 
friction. It is a principal concern of the 
Federation to straighten out these tangles, 
reclassify, assimilate, and harmonize mu- 


tually competing and antagonizing organi-* 


zations. The last year has been marked 
by especial success in this direction. 

The American Federation now all but 
completely dominates the world of organ- 
ized labor. Over against its 116 inter- 
national unions only five considerable 
organizations are without its fold, and 
negotiations are under way with some of 
these. 

The particular objects which the 
Federation sets itself, in addition to the 
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organization of labor, and the spread of 
organization sentiment, are the shortening 
of working hours, the spread of recognition 
of the union label, the obtaining of legis- 
lation favorable to workers, the securing 
of more sanitary, safe, and comfortable 
conditions, the abolition of child-labor. 

With an intermission of a single year, 
Samuel Gompers has been president of 
the American Federation ever since it 
first elected a president, in 1882. He is 
unapproached in the position he occupies 
in the regard of labor union men. Ad- 
miration, confidence, and affection are 
words that should be coupled with regard. 
There is a tremendous amount of senti- 
ment among workingmen, those, at all 
events, who have the imagination and the 
spirit to join unions—a_ tremendous 
amount of it, and it spends itself lavishly 
on the head, the big but scantily-covered 
head, of this little cigar-making English 
Jew. Any one who, the day before Christ- 
mas, in the height of the attacks on him 
following the McNamara exposures, could 
have seen his desk and his office piled with 
pretty gifts and heard the affecting con- 
tents of the letters and telegrams con- 
stantly pouring in, would have been deeply 
impressed with the fervid, even religious, 
sentiment of the movement of which this 
squat-figured, putty-faced man is the 
head — and with his own not unenjoying 
sense of martyrdom. He is a very re- 
markable man, a figure of dignity and 
ability, for all you may say. There is no 
company in which he does not rank among 
the ablest — and the most eloquent. 

Born in England, sixty-two years ago, 
Sam Gompers — unionists love to talk of 
“Sam” — worked at the bench of a cigar- 
maker. He rose to leadership in his 
union — he is still its vice-president — 
and then he became head of all the allied 
unions. Shrewd he is, perhaps wise. 
Labor in this country never had a leader 
who won so much for it. He is candidly 
a practical man, and an opportunist. 
He has no social vision, no great dreams. 
Socialism is his pet abhorrence. For it 
and its professors he reserves his choicest, 
richest, and most copious vituperation. 
A very practical man he is, yet an arrant 
sentimentalist by temperament. He talks 
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always in the tone which he would use in 
making a speech before the assembled 
parliaments of the world; he has become 
rather a victim of his own rhetorical genius; 
he orates at you, when you would have him 
converse. He is the editor of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the official organ, in 
which he supplies the workers with the 
inspiration that can come only from an 
eloquent, daring, experienced master of 
popular appeal, amply seasoned with 
vituperation and invective. His gifts 
have made him a welcome figure at fash- 
ionable public dinners, on public occasions, 
at conventions and conferences where 
public questions are discussed; he is 
ist vice-president of the Civic Federation, 
that society which attempts to bring to- 
gether great capitalists and labor leaders. 
Always and everywhere, however, Gom- 
pers is the apostle of labor, never for a 
moment beguiled from the remembrance 
that his popularity rests on his influence 
over the workingmen. 

The secretary, Frank Morrison, is, 
next to Mr. Gompers, the best known 
and the most active officer. A Canadian 
printer, who came to Chicago to go to 
college and take a law course, Mr. Morrison 
has been the second in command of the 
Federation for the last fourteen years, 
the period of growth. He is a man of 
attractive personality, with the clean- 
shaven face and fine head of a senator or 
a judge, but they do say he is the very 
mischief in a fight. 

The published accounts of the Federa- 
tion show that Mr. Gompers receives 
$5,000 a year for his services, and Mr. 
Morrison $4,000. Either could easily 
earn much more. 

Mr. Gompers’s only real rival is James 
Duncan, Ist vice-president, a Scotch 
granite-cutter, with strong proclivities 
for political argument, a good debater 
and a sturdy fighter. Though he differs 
with the president on many points, Dun- 
can has always managed to keep the peace 
with him. Duncan fulfills to the utmost 
the type of professional labor leader. He 
is not burdened with a sense of social 
responsibility. Ambitious for personal 
power, he is without wide outlook on the 
world. 
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It will be noticed that neither Gompers, 
Morrison, nor Duncan is a native Ameri- 
can. Neither, from his name, was James 
O’Connell, 3d vice-president, one of the 
strongest men in the Executive Council. 

The 2d vice-president, John Mitchell, 
became well known during the spectacular 
anthracite strike in which, though then 
very young, he bore himself so well. 
Mitchell has on occasion used language as 
violent as any labor fanatic could desire, 
though his general reputation is that of a 
safe and sane counsellor. The writer 
of this article has heard Mr. Mitchell 
express, at the table of the President of 
the United States, sentiments that in- 
tensely delighted Mr. Roosevelt. Indeed, 
Mr. Mitchell is charged, by some of his 
fellow unionists, with eating too often at 
great men’s tables and with being too 
thrifty in his private affairs. He was for 
several years chairman of the Trade 
Agreement Department of the Civic Feder- 
ation until his union (the United Mine 
Workers) compelled him to resign that 
$6,000 job and rely on Chautauqua 
lecturing for a living. They say at 
Federation headquarters that Mitchell is 
a growing man. It was thought: for a 
while that he was ambitious to oppose 
Gompers, but his opposition never de- 
veloped much vigor. 

John B. Lennon, the treasurer — John 
Brown Lennon he likes to write it and 
tell you that he is a descendant of the 
abolitionist martyr—came from the 
Tailors’ Union, and Bloomington, IIl., 
where he is known as a man of piety and 
a temperance worker. 

All these and several more vice- 
presidents were elected by the last con- 
vention by single ballot cast by the 
secretary. They usually are. Oppo- 
sition would be futile. They constitute 
practically a self-perpetuating body. 

Visitors to Washington, when some- 
times they look across G Street from the 
old Patent Office, see rows of windows 
marked with the initials “A. F. of L.” 


which means nothing to most of them; 
they would be surprised if they were told 
that half of that seven-story building was 
occupied by the offices of “Mr. Gompers’s 
Unions”’ — busy, crowded offices they are, 
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with a telephone exchange and sixty 
people, working at high speed, clearly 
under the most business-like discipline 
but all very happy, apparently. 

So crowded are the offices that it has 
been determined to erect a building for 
the exclusive use of the Federation. A 
committee is now hunting for a site in 
Washington. 

In the meantime, in the building on 
G Street, there is no evidence of dark, 
nefarious deeds. Mr. Morrison invites 
a visitor into his office, and asks him to 
sit down while he continues a conference 
with a legislative expert or anybody else, 
and then takes him through the twenty- 
odd rooms of.the establishment or lets 
him wander about at will. Mr. Gompers 
will take great pains to order out any 
paper or book about the place to give you 
documentary replies to your questions. 
“Ask me anything you like,” he says. 
“There is nothing secret about the place. 
Anybody with a serious purpose is as free 
to come here and to go right through 
everything we have as the air is to circulate 
through our doors and windows. Ask 
what you like.” 

I liked to ask a great many things — 
some rather impertinent things. 

First, as to the labor-unions and public- 
ity. Why did not the unions incorporate? 
Mr. Gompers’s reply was that there was 
nothing for the public or the unions to 
gain by their incorporation. The power 
to sue and be sued was nothing. No 
contract could be drawn between em- 
ployers and employees that the courts 
could enforce; they had been trying for 
years and had given it up. Incorporation 
would make their affairs, their accounts, 
for instance, no more public than they 
were already. The president of the Fed- 
eration rang and telephoned for various 
officials, bookkeepers, and clerks and had 
his desk piled with books containing the 
receipts and expenditures day by day, back 
for a quarter of acentury. Opening them 
at random one saw accounts of receipts 
and expenditures minutely itemized, ex- 
cept that here and there John Doe and 
Richard Roe were paid round sums, fre- 
quently $100, for “organizing expenses” 
and “legislation expenses.” Against any 
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of these items, however, Mr. Gompers 
offered to produce vouchers showing the 
details involved. 


“Now, what knowledge would the 


public gain from our incorporation? These 
accounts which you have just seen are 
published regularly month by month in 
our official organ, the Federationist, for 
all the world to see.” 

“Are the accounts of the international 
unions so published, Mr. Gompers?’”’ 

“I believe they are. Certainly those 
of my own union, the Cigarmakers’, are.” 

“How about the International Bridge 
and Structural Ironworkers’ Union?” 

Mr. Gompers was understood to say 
that he knew nothing about that, but he 
burst into a denunciation of those who had 
insinuated that he had guilty knowledge 
of the McNamara work so fierce that his 
explicit reply was lost in the rage of his 
indignation. 

What was the authority, then, that the 
Federation had over the unions, | asked. 
It hadn’t any, said Mr. Gompers. The 
Federation respected absolutely the auton- 
omy of the internationals, and no one was 
more zealous than he in guarding that 
autonomy. 

“We are here to advise our friends in 
the ways of right and justice, not to lay 
commands on them. Moral influence? 
Yes, to the limit, but moral influence 
only.” 

“Mr. Gompers, you had, you say, no 
executive authority in the International 
Bridge and Structural Ironworkers’ Asso- 
ciation, but did you never feel called on 
to exercise some moral influence there? 
Was your attention never called to the 
remarkable number of explosions and 
accidents on works of construction in 
which this union was engaged?”’ 

“No, never.” 

“The Erectors’ Association publishes 
a list of 113 dynamitings within six years 
in connection with jobs on which this 
union was engaged. Had these happen- 
ings never been called to your attention 
during the years in which they were 
occurring?” 

“No, they had not. I knew nothing 
about them, and | know no more now 
about the occurrences in that list than you 
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do, sir. I know nothing whatever about 
it except seeing it in the paper.” 

“You have not inquired into this very 
serious circumstantial charge?” 

“No, I have not. I can’t notice every 
silly allegation made against us by our 
enemies. Why, they even charge us with 
responsibility for those misguided wretches 
—us who reprobate coercion and law- 
lessness with unceasing denunciation and 
exhortation to law-abiding behavior. We 
are constantly and forever preaching that 
our only hope and reliance must be on 
reason and good will; and pointing out 
that violence is bound always to rebound 
on our own heads to our own hurt.” 

“You admit there is violence, then?” 

“Yes, here and there, occasionally. 
Seldom indeed, are our men implicated 
in it. Take a street-car strike, for in- 
stance. You have no idea how many 
of the general public have grievances 
against the company, which they seize 
the occasion of a strike to express. The 
strikers, quiet, peaceable fellows, get 
blamed for everything. And you have 
no idea how much of the disorder is the 
work of detectives nired for the purpose 
of making the unions appear as law- 
breakers. Do you know the possibilities 
of the art of the agent provocateur?” And 
Mr. Gompers waxed eloquent again. Eigh- 
ty per cent. of the work of the detectives 
constantly under hire by enemies of the 
men of labor were engaged in the dast- 
ardly, vile, doubly-treacherous business 
of the agent provocateur. 

“Since the moral influence that goes 
down from the officers of the Federation 
is so strongly against violence, Mr. 
Gompers, what account do you give of 
the psychology of men like the McNa- 
maras? They were not working for them- 
selves; they had nothing to gain; they 
did not know the men they killed; they 
had no personal grievance; they did all 
for the cause. How do you account for 
them?” 

“1 can no more explain their psychology 
than | can that of any other insane fanatic. 
But I want to say this: It is an awful 
commentary on existing conditions when 
even one man, among all the millions of 
workers, can bring himself to the frame 
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of mind to believe that the only means of 
securing justice for labor is in violence, 
murder.” 

Discussing the McNamara case, I asked 
Mr. Gompers if he had made anything 
like a judicial inquiry into it before he 
committed himself and the Federation 
to the position that the men were 
innocent. 

“Not a judicial inquiry. I made some 
investigation. Everybody I talked with 
believed them innocent — pooh-poohed 
the idea of their guilt. To me, knowing 
as I did the spirit of the unions during 
sO many years, it was incredible that any 
of our people could have done such things 
as they were charged with. Knowing 
the methods of detectives as | do, it was 
perfectly easy to see how they could have 
framed up the entire case. All our sus- 
picions were confirmed by the manner in 
which the accused men were kidnapped. 
Then, at Los Angeles, I learned that there 
really was no doubt that the destruction 
was done by gas — natural gas, you know, 
which is almost without odor and very 
dangerous. The fact now appears that 
it was gas, after all, that did the horrible 
work — though that fact doesn’t in the 
slightest lessen the McNamaras’ guilt. 
Then, the Structural Ironworkers had no 
grievance against the Los Angeles Times. 
The Times’s troubles were with the 
printers, who are too intelligent to resort 
to murderous violence. We know the 
bitter eagerness with which our enemies, 
the Otises, Posts, Drews, and others, seize 
every occasion to attack and discredit 
the unions, and to us it all seemed per- 
fectly clear that innocent men were being 
made the victims of an assault on trades- 
unionism. In that belief, we stood by 
them. When we learned that they were 
guilty we denounced their deeds in ab- 
horrence and grief.” 


What are we to conclude? Opponents 
of organized labor listen with cynicism 
to the explanations of the high officers. 
They grin at the smooth assertion that the 
unions never use coercion. As a matter 
of fact everybody knows they do. Every- 


body knows the strong-arm methods, the 
slugging, the stone-throwing, the sand- 
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bagging, which are resorted to in very 
many strikes and in the preparation for 


them. Nobody in the world of labor is 


ignorant of the methods by which open 
shops are sometimes terrorized and inde- 
pendent workers “persuaded” to join 
the union. 

It is, of course, absurd to attempt to 
implicate the officers of the Federation of 
Labor, or any of them, in such a tragedy 
as that at Los Angeles. It is not so easy 
to acquit them altogether of moral re- 
sponsibility. They are strong men who 
ought to have been able to send down the 
line the stern word of forbiddance; they 
ought to have made it clear that the 
unions would never be allowed to become 
the beneficiaries of violence; they ought, 
as one of their first duties, to have been 
alert to discover and thwart plots of 
violence by which unions were to be 
benefited. 

As to the officers of the Structural 
Ironworkers’ Union, it is another matter. 
It is hard to believe that they were 
ignorant of the McNamaras’ activity, 
unconscious that “the boys” were busy 
with large sums of money in shady ways. 
It is difficult to imagine the Ironworkers’ 
officers so feeble of intellect as not to 
connect the swiftly-growing list of dyna- 
mite outrages with the secret work of the 
secretary-treasurer and his brother. 

In any event, Union Labor received a 
severe blow when the McNamaras con- 
fessed to their misdeeds. Nothing has 
ever shaken the country as did the killing 
of the score of Los Angeles men in the cold 
blood of union terrorism. The country will 
not stand for that. No amount of sym- 
pathy for the legitimate aims of unionism 
can excuse the insolent carelessness of 
human life and property into which its 
fanatics have been led. If it is to survive 
in this country, it has got to reform itself 
completely. It has got to purge itself of 
lawlessness and give guarantees of its 
respect for life and property. It has got 
to abandon secret practises; and work, 
as we are compelling all other social 
factors to work, in the open. 

Mr. Gompers will continue to be the 
captain, for awhile; his position in the 
Federation is for the present impregnable. 
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A dozen Socialist members of the Federa- 
tion have assured me that there would be 
no attack on him within the union — no 
section within will assail him while he is 
the victim of attack from without. It 
is hinted that Mr. Gompers’s friends like 
to keep him in the position of a martyr; 
they suggest that the Bucks Stove Com- 
pany contempt case has been unduly 
drawn out with an eye to keeping 
“Sammie” in the martyr’s rdle. Yet, 
in the long run, the McNamara case must 
necessarily ruin the old chieftain’s in- 
fluence. It puts him in a comic position. 
He should have known if he did not know, 
the shrewd workingman will argue. 


One thing which deserves to be made 
clear to everybody interested in the labor 
problem is the conflict between labor- 
unionism and Socialism — as the advocates 
of each to-day understand them. The 
issue is sharp, and the opponents fierce. 
The point of the matter is that labor- 
unionism exists to gain all it can from 
private capital, while Socialism wants to 
abolish private capital. 

All Socialists, within or outside the 
unions, look upon Mr. Gompers as a 
conservative, a reactionary. They desire 
political action. Anything short of that 
is, according to the non-union Socialist, 
idle; according to the union Socialist, 
at least an incomplete programme. The 
radicals hold that, under the present 
organization of society, the interests of 
labor are always inevitably in conflict 
with those of capital. One can gain only 
at the other’s expense. There can be no 
compromise, no conciliation, no harmoniza- 
tion of interest. The officers of the 
American Federation of Labor do not 
embrace this view. They are willing to 
confer, they attempt to harmonize. 

The issue focussed itself at the last 
Federation Convention, Atlanta, Novem- 
ber 13-25, on a resolution calling on all 
union men to resign from the National 
Civic Federation. John Mitchell had 
already been asked by the Mine Workers’ 
Union to sever his. connection with this 
body, founded on the false assumption of 
“identity of interest.”” The Atlanta de- 
bate raged for many hours during two 
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days; in the end the convention refused, 
by a vote in the proportion of 12 to 5, to 
pass the radical resolution. 

On the other hand, paradoxically if 
not inconsistently, Socialists outside the 
unions charge that dynamite is the logical 
result of trades-union opportunist policy. 
It promises so little, says Congressman 
Victor Berger, a union man, that “the 
desperate character readily turns to des- 
perate acts.” “Dynamite is a_ logical 
result of an attempt to wage the class 
struggle without the ballot,” declares 
the editor of the Coming Nation. “Had 
the McNamara brothers understood the 
philosophy of Socialism they would never 
have resorted to deeds of violence,” 
says the Appeal to Reason. These are 
Socialist sheets. 

Put into more reasoned shape, the idea 
of the Socialists is like this: “The McNa- 
mara result shows the futility of all 
methods of fighting the capitalistic op- 
pressors, except the political method. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
been growing up for thirty years, and it 
has now reached formidable proportions. 
But it has grown in consequence of violent 
methods of persuasion, and the moment 
these methods are revealed to the world, 
they meet with a crash a public sentiment 
which will not tolerate them.” 

There are some Socialists in the unions, 
but not enough to make a fight for its 
control. There is Duncan MacDonald 
and William Johnson and Max Hayes 
and Morris Braun; practically the whole 
of the Western Federation of Miners is 
socialistic. But there is going to be no 
organized opposition to Gompers. 

The most interesting question in the 
world of labor is whether, in the months 
ahead, Socialism or Trades-unionism will 
grow the faster. Both will grow. The 
Los Angeles tragedy is not going to dis- 
courage the Federation. It will only stir 
it to new energy. But the Socialists have 
a more picturesque if a less practical 
appeal. Their leaders are younger and 
more brilliant; they speak a later word; 
they interest a bigger audience. Their 
hope now is that the Los Angeles tragedy 
will make it plain that theirs is the policy 
of law and order. 
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SELMA LAGERLOF 


SWEDEN’S IDOLIZED WRITER. 


A WOMAN WHO HAS CONQUERED ALL EUROPE 


WITH HER PEN 


BY 


VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD 


O SWEDISH writer past or 
present has so faithfully mir- 
rored the soul of the Swedish 
people as Selma Lagerlof, and 
no writer past or present is 

so idolized as she. When the International 
Woman Suffrage Congress met in Stock- 
holm last June, it was the spirit of Selma 
Lagerlof that dominated the Congress of 
Nations. In making her address before 
this diverse audience, she was able, by the 
compelling earnestness of her plea, to move 
profoundly even those who could not un- 
derstand her language. Yet she is a wo- 
man who aspires to no prominence. She 
is modest, retiring, and with no trace of 
self consciousness, or desire to compete or 
impress. 

In her native province her work has 
sunk deep into the hearts of the people. 
The places and characters she has de- 
scribed have become so intimately asso- 
ciated with her stories and legends that 
the real names are constantly being 
confused with the fictitious ones. This 
summer | visited Marbacka, sailing up 
Lake Fryken on the steamship Selma 
Lagerlof and returning on the Gésta Ber- 
ling. Everywhere in Sweden one finds 
postal cards representing scenes in “The 
Adventures of Nils.”” There is a Nils 
Holgersson game; there is a topical song in 
Swedish dealing with the author and her 
tiny hero, and even in this country there is 
a Nils Holgersson Club. 

Selma Lagerléf’s popularity is not con- 
fined exclusively to the Scandinavian 
countries. In Germany she is more widely 


read than any other foreign writer. A 
Berlin critic has said of her that she is the 
“foremost woman writer of our time.” 
She is equally beloved in Russia and Hol- 
_land, and recently she has conquered 


France. Although prize after prize has 
been awarded to her, it is only since the 
bestowal of the Nobel prize that she has 
become a world figure. 

In her own land no crowned queen has 
wielded a greater influence, has been more 
féted and honored than this woman of 
the people. She sprang into fame with 
her first book, “Gésta Berling,” which 
won for her a substantial prize. Soon 
after the publication of the first volume 
of “The Adventures of Nils,” she was 
crowned with the laurel wreath at the 
Cathedral of Upsala and received from the 
University of Upsala the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. About a year after the second 
volume of “Nils” had made its appear- 
ance, she was awarded the Nobel prize in 
literature. 

Selma Lagerlof might well be called the 
founder of a new school of literature. 
She arrived at the psychological moment 
when the literary tendency of Europe was 
morbidly realistic. She saw what other 
writers had seen — only in another light. 
Hers was the seer’s vision rather than the 
critic’s judgment, and so clear was her 
vision that she discovered life where we 
had seen but dead things and gray. 

Her method is to throw into obscurity 
human frailties and vices and to turn the 
light on what is biggest and strongest in 
men as she sees them. It was for “op- 
timism in literature” that she was awarded 
the Nobel prize. 

Her religion can be expressed in two 
words: Love and Compassion. She has 
written three notable books of a marked 
religious tendency, two of which are 
modern novels: “Jerusalem” and “ Mir- 
acles of Antichrist,” while the third, 
“Christ Legends,” is her own treatment 
of material gathered mostly in the Orient 
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— simple lessons in tenderness and self- 
forgetfulness. 

Selma Lagerléf has broken away from 
conventional and academic literary forms; 
she tells her stories in her own way, which 
is as distinctly individual as that of Kip- 
ling. Her style is marked for its sim- 
plicity and purity; in her work there are no 
involved sentences, no meanings lost in a 
maze of rhetorical windings. 

Feeling the need of radical reform in the 
public school system of education, the 
National Teachers’ Association of Sweden 
commissioned Miss Lagerléf to write a 
book which should embody the geography 
and natural history of the country, to be 
used as supplementary reading in the 
schools. Having once been a teacher her- 
self, she understood the requirements of 
children and how best to attract and hold 
their interest. After four years of study 
and research the author gave her rich 
imagination full play, ingeniously and 
delicately weaving and interweaving fact 
with fancy. The result was “The Won- 
derful Adventures of Nils,” an enchanting 
fairy story which has been compared to 
the fairy classics of Grimm and Andersen. 

The innovation was so successful that, 
since the appearance of Miss Lagerléf’s 
book, other distinguished authors have 
followed in her footsteps. And now edu- 
cational works in fairy tale form, includ- 
ing an interesting history of Sweden’s 
heroes, have been added to the list of 
school books. However, Miss Lagerlof’s 
book remains preéminently the most 
popular. Her book is to be found in 
every home where there are children; and 
tourists visiting Sweden find it an inter- 
esting and invaluable guide book. While 
I was stopping with Miss Lagerlof in her 
old manor, which she so charmingly pic- 
tures in “ The Further Adventures of Nils,” 
everything about the place recalled in- 
cidents connected with the fairy tale. 
Here was the pond she described, where no 
one was allowed to fish lest they disturb 
the carp; here at any moment Thumbietot 
might appear, or the doves and Lady 
Brown Owl; for it was here that Miss 
Lagerléf made the acquaintance of little 
Thumbietot (Nils Holgersson), who told 
her all about himself — how he, a human 
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being like herself, had been turned into 
an elf; of his travels with the wild geese 
and his wonderful adventures. To quote 
her own words: “What luck to have run 
across one who has traveled all over 
Sweden on the back of a goose! Just this 
which he has related | shall write down in 
my book.” 

And when the story was finished ' she 
bought back the home of her childhood 
among the blue hills of Vermland, where 
she now lives with her aged mother and 
where she can have the solitude she craves 
for her work. Farming is her recreation 
and the farm animals are her pets. A 
recent acquisition to her household is a 
little orphan boy whom she took from a 
poor-house and who happens to bear the 
same name as the hero of her fairy story — 
Nils Holgersson. 

However, Miss Lagerléf does not live 
exclusively in her own fairy world. She 
finds time in her busy life for the enjoy- 
ment of other writers and reads with deep 
appreciation the best standard works of 
English and American authors. Dickens, 
Tennyson, Kipling, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
George William Curtis, and Longfellow 
are among her favorites. Like most 
educated Swedes, she is an accomplished 
linguist and can read understandingly 
English, German, and French works in 
the original. 

Alive to the needs of the peasants in 
her district she has in her drawing room an 
open library of books which ‘she herself 
has carefully selected. 

Selma Lagerléf, as-is typical of her peo- 
ple, is of the blonde type. She is of 
medium height, with figure well rounded. 
Her hair is quite gray. Her face is broad, 
her steady clear blue eyes light up won- 
derfully when she smiles. Her move- 
ments are slow, her gestures few. The 
most striking thing about her is her rich 
contralto voice with its soft low tones vi- 
brant with feeling. She cannot “make 
talk,”’ as we say, but speaks only when she 


, has something to say. When one of 


Miss Lagerlof’s close friends laughingly 
said to her in my presence: “Selma, you 
cannot pay compliments,” it seemed to 
me that her very manner of listening was 
in itself a gracious compliment. 
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HER FUNDAMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT IN HER WORLD, AND MAN’S HALF-SUCCESS IN HIS, 
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From an address delivered before the Sixth Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in Stockholm 
and regarded as the most eloquent statement of the suffragist plea made in any country 


AVE women done nothing 
which entitles us to equal 
rights with man? . Our time 
on earth has been long — as 
long as his. Has it left no 

trace in passing? Have we created noth- 
ing of incontestable worth to life and 
civilization? Beside this, that we have 
brought human beings into the world, 
have we contributed nothing of use to 
mankind? I know that the women before 
our time did not fritter away their lives 
as playing children, but worked. I look 
at paintings and engravings, pictures of 
old women of olden times. Their faces 
are haggard and stern; their hands rough 
and bony. They had their struggles and 
their interests. What have they done? 

I place myself before Rembrandt’s old 
peasant woman, she of the thousand wrink- 
les in her intelligent face, and I ask myself 
why she lived. Certainly not to be wor- 
shipped by: many men, not to rule a state, 
not to win a-scholar’s degree! And yet 
the work to which she devoted herself 
could not have been of a trivial nature. 
She did not go through life stupid and 
shallow! The glances of men and women 
rest rather upon her aged countenance 
than upon that of the fairest young beauty. 
Her life must have had a meaning. 

We all know what the old woman will 
reply to my question. We read the 
answer in her calm and kindly smile: “All 
that I did was to make a good home.” 

And, look you! 
would answer if they could rise from their 
graves, generation after generation, thou- 
sands upon thousands, millions upon 


millions: “All that we strove for was to 
make a good home.” 


This is what the women, 


How few among them would answer 
differently! One and another nun might 
cry that her aim in life had been to serve 
God. One and another queen would de- 
clare that she had served her country. 
But theirforms would be lost in the throngs, 
their voices would not be heard among 
all those who answer: “Our only am- 
bition has been to create a good home.” 

We all know that this is true. We know 
that if we were to ask the men, could we 
line them up, generation after generation, 
thousands and millions in succession, it 
would not occur to one of them to say that 
he had lived for the purpose of making a 
good home. 

We know that it is needless to seek 
further. We should find nothing. Our 
gift to humanity is the home — that, 
and nothing else. We have been building 
upon this little structure ever since the 
time of our Mother Eve. We _ have 
altered the plan; we have experimented; 
we have made new discoveries; we have 
gone back to the old; we have adapted 
ourselves; we have gone forth and tamed 
such among the wild beasts as were needed 
in the home; we have selected from the 
growths of earth fruit-bearing trees, lus- 
cious berries, seeds, and the choicest 
flowers. We have furnished and decor- 
ated our home; we have developed its 
customs; we have created the art of child 
training, comfort, courtesy, and pleasant 
social intercourse. 

For the home we have been great; for 
the home we have also been petty. Not 
many of us have stood with Christina 
Gyllenstierna on the walls of Stockholm 
and defended a city; still fewer of us have 
gone forth with Jeanne D’Arc to battle 
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for the Fatherland.. But if the enemy 
approached our own gate, we stood there 
with broom and dish rag, with the sharp 
tongue and clawing hand, ready to fight 
to the last in defence of our creation, the 
home. And this little structure which has 
cost us so much effort, is it a success or 
afailure? Is this woman’s contribution to 
civilization inconsiderable or valuable? 
Is it appreciated or despised? 

For answer we need only listen to the 
comments we constantly hear around us: 
Why does it go well with this or that one? 
Because he has had the advantage of a 
good home training. Why, for instance, 
is this person so much better able to meet 
the trials of life than many others? Be- 
cause his training in the home had been 
along right lines. Another fails. Why? 
you ask. This, again, is in a great meas- 
ure due to the faulty upbringing he re- 
ceived in the home. How has that man 
been able to bear up under all his mis- 
fortunes? Because his wife has always 
eased his burden by making a good home 
for him. 

Isn’t it wonderful, this little retreat! It 
receives us with joy as tiny, helpless 
troublesome babes; it has an honored place 
for us as feeble and broken old men and 
women; it gladdens and refreshes the man 
when he retuins, exhausted by the day’s 
toil; it cherishes him as warmly when the 
world goes against him as when it honors 
him. Here there are no laws, only cus- 
toms, which one follows because they are 
useful and expedient. Here one is disci- 
plined not for the sake of punishing, but 
only for development. Here one finds 
employment for all talents, but one who 
has none can make himself just as beloved 
as the most gifted genius. 

The home can take into its world humble 
servants, and keep them for life. It does 
not lose sight of its own, and slaughters 
the fatted calf when the prodigal returns. 
It is a store house for the legends and 
ballads of our forefathers. It has its own 
ritual for fétes and ceremonies; it treasures 
memories of our forebears which no history 
can record. Here every one may be him- 
self so long as he does not disturb the 
harmony of the whole. One finds noth- 
ing more adjustable, more compassionate 
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among all that mankind has effected, and 
there is nothing so beloved and so highly 
prized as woman’s creation, the home. 

Since this is so, since we admit that all 
the other work of woman is of evanescent 
character as compared with the extraor- 
dinary work which she has accomplished 
in the home; when we see how persistently 
the woman’s talents point in this direction, 
must we not with all our heart bemoan 
the Woman Movement — this departure 
from the home, their emigration, | might 
say, from their one accustomed field of 
usefulness to the man’s field of labor? 

Most men and a large proportion of the 
women themselves have fretted and 
grieved over this. They have also hindered 
and obstructed in so far as they could, but 
nothing has availed. The young woman 
in her search for employment has received 
but little encouragement, rather has she 
been scorned and ridiculed. The least 
desirable places have been open to her; 
the poorest pay has been offered for her 
services, which she has gratefully accepted. 
Few have found anything praiseworthy 
in this. One instinctively had the feel- 
ing that she acted wrongly in leaving the 
home service. 

Nowadays we are making the most 
extensive investigations as to the causes 
of emigration. We find that it is due to 
economic oppression, to a desire for 
equality and freedom, to a yearning for 
change, to tempting examples 

But, with that has all been said? 
Do we not all feel that this breaking away 
from the land of our fathers is due to an 
irresistible force? We liken it to a fever, 
this which drives thousands upon thou- 
sands from familiar surroundings and be- 
loved associations, away to strange lands, 
to adapt themselves to a new country, 
to learn a new language, to acquire new 
methods of work — while the rewards are 
uncertain, the hardships and discomforts 
are inevitable. § May it not be that some 
great law of Nature-sets into motion the 
emigration throngs? The rest of us scarcely 
dare do aught to check it, for we know that, 
so long as there is an acre of unbroken 
ground on the face of the globe, there will 
be pioneers who will find their way to it. 
One cannot prevent humanity from pop- 
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contribution to civilization is the well 
organized, strong, and protecting state. 


ulating the earth and making it habitable; 
therefore no one laughs at the emigrant. 

And I believe that there will soon be an 
end to all ridicule of the working woman. 
It will be understood that when she was 
forced to leave home it was not solely for 
economic reasons, not only from a desire 
for equality, not only from a longing for 
change and freedom, all of which have 
played a part, but there are also other 
reasons. A force stronger than Nature 
herself, a touch of the indefinable has 
stirred woman. Yellowing wheat fields, 
new cities, flourishing states show us where 
the immigrant has advanced. Perchance 
the woman, also, shall some day show us 
that when she forced her way into the 
man’s working territory, she too wished 
to cultivate wildernesses and deserts! 

But before we venture to predict any- 
thing as regards the future, let us consider 
what the man has accomplished in his 
world. 

First of all, in what has his labor con- 
sisted? During the thousands of years 
that woman has been working upon her 
humble creation, the home, what has 
been man’s greatest achievement? 

There can be no question as to the 
answer. Man has created the state. He 
has served it and suffered for it; he has 
given to it his almost superhuman efforts; 
he has risked life for its upbuilding; he has 
given to it his profoundest thought. To 
defend it he has placed himself at the 
cannon’s mouth. He has constructed its 
laws and has classified the inhabitants of 
this elaborate creation, which embraces 
all of us and unites us, like the members of 
a human body. 

We must not deny the man the great 
honor due him as founder of the state, 
and not only the state as a unit, but also 
the smaller and greater organizations of 
which it is comprised; for they are all his 
work. As soon as we step outside the four 
walls of the home, we meet him, and him 
only. Hehascreated the farm, the village, 
the city. He has constructed the church, 
the university, the industrial world. All 
the states within states are from the start 
his work. He is the great builder of 
human ant hills. He never stands alone, 
but always in coalition. Man’s greatest 


Let us be clear on one point! It is not 
my meaning that the home, as | have just 
presented it, is perfected everywhere. If 
such were the case, then verily humanity 
had reached its goal, and further reforms 
and improvements would not be needed. 
Naturally I’m aware of the fact that the 
majority of homes are not perfect, and 
that many are bad. But the good and 
happy homes do exist; we have seen them; 
we have lived in them. We may not have 
had them ourselves, perhaps, but we can 
bear witness to their existence. They 
are no mere dream. Women can create 
them in poverty and in affluence, in lowli- 
ness and in refinement. They are to be 
found in kings’ castles and in cotters’ huts. 

Now, as to the states — these our 
greater homes, so difficult to build, con- 
structed with so much effort, watered by 
so much blood and so many tears, builded 
by the help of the strongest characters, 
the boldest minds — is there or has there 
ever been one that has satisfied all its 
members? Are they not always in the 
midst of continuous reform work? Does 
one not desire even to-day to reform and 
reconstruct them from the bottom up? 
Do they not present constant reasons for 
discontent and bitterness? 

In the ““Nardesta” of Runeberg, Cather- 
ine of Russia says to her friend, the Coun- 
tess Natalia, apropos of her home: 

“What happiness is yours! To be able 
to extend toward all a helping hand; to 
be able to meet all needs, creating a little 
paradise of joy and bliss only with the 
heart’s desire!” 

Catherine was a woman, but here she 
does not speak as woman but as regent 
of the greatest kingdom on earth. She 
knew what every statesman knows: that 
the state can enforce order and procure 
defense; yet she was permeated with the 
feeling of its limitations, and its help- 
lessness in many ways. 

Where is the state in which there are no 
unprotected children? wherein no budding 
genius is crushed, but where all its young 
are lovingly nurtured? 

Where is the state that gives to all its 
aged poor the protection and respect 
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due those who are nearing the end of this 
life? Where is the state that punishes 
offenders only with the idea of correction 
and development? Where is the state 
that utilizes every talent, that gives, and 
in which the unfortunate receives as much 
thoughtful consideration as do the most 
favored? 

Where is the state which does not em- 
body alien peoples it cannot care for? 
Where is the state which gives to all the 
opportunity of living their own lives, so 
long as they do not disturb the harmony 
of the whole? Where is the state wherein 
none of its members may goto waste in idle- 
ness, drunkenness, and in shameless living? 

Perhaps you will answer that this is not 
the business of the state. It stands for 
law and order. But if such is the case, 
why does it meddle with all these other 
matters? It does so because it knows 
that the state which does not create hap- 
piness cannot prosper. It is essential to 
its welfare to be beloved by high and low. 
The state must be a promoter of comfort, 
security, education, culture, and ennobling; 
for to it mankind must look for the real- 
ization of their hopes. 

Nor has the state been remiss in making 
great enough demands upon humanity it- 
self; but thus far, for some reason, the state 
has been unable to enforce these demands. 

There is one thing more to be considered. 
I have been bold enough to state that the 
home is woman’s creation. But I did not 
say that she alone created it. Fortunately 
for her and for all of us, she has ever had 
the man with her. Master and mistress 
have sat side by side. Had the woman 
toiled alone she could not have solved the 
problem. The home would not have been 
in existence, either as a dream or a reality. 

But in the creating of the state, man 
has stood alone. Nothing has impelled 
man to take woman with him into the 
Hall of Justice, into the Civil Service De- 
partment, into the House of Commerce. 
He has forged his way alone. 

Think how long he alone performed the 
duties of physician! He still prepares his 
own meals at the barracks; he coaches at 
the boys’ school. He has taken upon him- 
self the hardest tasks, and he has not been 
afraid of work. 
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But has he succeeded? Witness the 
hatred between the. classes; witness the 
stifled cries from beneath, all the threats 
and revolutions. Witness the complaints 
of the unemployed; witness emigration! 
Does all this signify that he has succeeded, 
or that he ever can succeed? 

And, mark you! At this very moment, 
when governments are tottering, admir- 
ably constructed though they be; when 
social revolution appears at our very 
door —it is right here that the great 
Woman Invasion into man’s field of labor 
and into the territory of the state begins. 

Does this signify anything? Or, does it 
simply mean that women desire a better lot 
in life — equality, change, freedom, power? 

Why does all this come just now? One 
must be blind not to see, deaf not to hear! 

Has not something within been calling 
and urging? Go forth to new and difficult 
work! Take your place at the railway 
switch, sweep the street, copy at the office, 
sell postage stamps at the postoffice, teach 
the elementary branches, take your place 
at the telephone switchboard, be a sur- 
geon’s helper; do all this subordinate work 
and be assured that it is not wasted! 

Above all, be assured that it was 
necessary work! You must enter all fields; 
you must be on hand everywhere, if the 
state is ever to be beloved like the home. 
Be certain that your services, now so 
despised, shall soon be sought after. 
They will be in such demand that you will 
hardly be able to meet the wants. Be as- 
sured that we shall soon be in evidence 
everywhere — in uninhabited regions and 
in cities, with many new occupations not 
yet known to us, but all working toward 
the One Good. 

Alas, we women are not perfect beings! 
You men are no more perfect than we 
are. How are we to attain that which is 
great and good unless we help each other? 

We do not think that the work can be 
accomplished at once, but we do believe 
that it would be folly to reject our help. 

We believe that the winds of God are 
bearing us onward, that our little master- 
work, the home, was our creation with the 
help of man. The great masterwork, the 
state, shall be perfected by man when in all 
seriousness he takes woman as his helper. 
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A BATTLEGROUND FOR CONTROVERSY LEFT UNDEVELOPED — LITTLE DANGER OF 
MONOPOLY — THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE LEASING SYSTEM — THE 
DUTY OF CONGRESS 


BY 


CARRINGTON WEEMS 


Written after Mr. Weems bad visited Alaska in person 


HE Alaskan coal supply is not 

in danger of monopolization, 

nor is any one “interest” likely 

to gain control of its outlets. 

The actual market value — 
not the amount or absolute value — 
of the coal has, moreover, been greatly 
overestimated in the violent struggle be- 
tween those who were more or less content 
with the old methods of dealing with the 
public domain and the conservationists 
who brought a new and vital conception 
to the public mind. In the struggle be- 
tween these two forces, Alaska served as a 
battlefield, and the importance of its 
problems was somewhat magnified while 
its interests were sadly neglected and 
abused. In the conflict over how it 
should be developed, development was 
stopped. For five wasted years Alaska 
has suffered, and Congress now has before 
it the duty of starting the country for- 
ward on a wise course. 

The general lack of trustworthy and 
accurate information about Alaska is ap- 
parently the fundamental difficulty. On 
one authority it is reported that the coal- 
fields of Bering River contain wealth 
undreamed of. Upon another we are 
asked to believe that the geologists have 
been mistaken in the deposits which are 
all but worthless; that from excessive 
faulting their product is crushed and un- 
marketable; that “California oil has killed 
Alaska’s goose.”” One day the country is 
startled by learning that Controller Bay 
is the sole key to the coalfields, and that 
with official cognizance it has fallen into 
the hands of an unscrupulous syndicate 
bent upon monopoly. Not long after- 
ward this alarm is discounted by news 


from the front which characterizes Con- 
troller Bay as a windswept mudflat, valu- 
able as a duckmarsh, utterly worthless as 
a harbor. The public may well wonder 
where the truth is to be found. 

To all intents and purposes, the Bering 
River field comprises the Alaskan coal 
question. Of all Alaskan coal deposits 
this field contains the most accessible of 
the high grade coals. The Matanuska 
field, several hundred miles to the north- 
westward, comes next in importance; its 
quantity and quality are about the same 
or better, but it is removed nearly five 
times farther from tidewater. Eventually, 
increasing demands will justify the exploi- 
tation of the Matanuska field, and it will 
be connected with the sea either by a 
branch — already surveyed — of the Cop- 
per River and Northwestern main line from 
Cordova to the interior, or by a railroad 
having Seward on the Kenai Peninsula 
as its terminus. Later, of course, increas- 
ing industrial demands will automati- 
cally open up one interior Alaskan coal- 
field after another. The settlements in 
the Arctic region will have coal near at 
hand on Colville River and at Cape 
Lisburne. In the interior near Eagle 
and in the vicinity of Fairbanks, as at 
various points along the Yukon River, 
lignites are found in abundance. The 
same is true of the Innoke River dis- 
trict, and of all the eastern half of 
Kenai Peninsula. Even far out to the 
westward in Chignik Bay and on Kodiak 
Island, coal of good grade is waiting to 
be mined. In falling back thus upon 
widely scattered coal deposits, Alaska 
will be protected naturally from mon- 
opoly and extortionate fuel charges. 
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Only one fifth of Alaska has ever been 
surveyed geologically. How much coal 
the rest may contain no man can guess. 
From many scattered points within this 
area, prospectors have reported coal dis- 
coveries. Upon well-established data, the 
head of the Geological Survey in Alaska 
states that the minimum of coal resources 
should be placed at 150,000 million tons, 
although the actual tonnage is likely to 
be many times that amount. Mining in 
a small way by Arctic whalers has revealed 
a high grade bituminous coal in the Cape 
Lisburne region, and there is good reason 
to believe that the coal deposits of the 
Arctic slope are more extensive than all 
the other fields combined, covering roughly 
3000 square miles. Of course the large 
part of this coal, which is not easily acces- 
sible from the Pacific Coast, is practically 
non-existent as far as export trade is con- 
cerned in the near future. But the 
present generation and the next will 
have more than enough natural obstacles 
to overcome in building railroads and pro- 
fitably opening up coal mines near at hand. 

Those who first undertake to market 
Alaska coal are very far from having the 
bonanza which alarmists have described. 
The difficulty lies in the market. Even 
after the excessive first costs have been 
overcome, and the present high price of 
labor in Alaska reduced by settled con- 
ditions, the most sanguine estimate is 
only able to place Bering River coal 
in Seattle at something like four dollars 
a ton, which is the average price now 
paid there for British Columbia and 
Vancouver coal. This Canadian coal is 
sold, moreover, at an excessive profit, and 
under competition its price could be very 
materially reduced. With Australian 
coal, which is cheaply mined at tidewater, 
the Alaska product will also experience 
lively competition. It is true that for 
special purposes these coals would not be 
able to compete on the same footing with 
the best from the Bering River field, to 
which they are inferior. But here, too, 
the high grade product will not find an 
undisputed market. Statistics show that 
when the Panama Canal is completed, it 
will be possible to lay Pennsylvania coal 
down at San Francisco for a price in the 
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neighborhood of four dollars and sixty 
cents a ton. Nor is this all that Alaska 
coal will have to face. A competitor ev2n 
more to be feared is California petroleum, 
which in the Pacific states controls the 
fuel market at present. This oil is being 
introduced by the Alaska Syndicate — 
the Morgan-Guggenheim interests — on 
its steamships, upon the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad, and at the fa- 
mous Bonanza copper mine. At the tide- 
water terminal of the road its manager 
stated that oil could be bought for some- 
thing like one dollar a barrel, or in terms 
of the fuel equivalent of coal, about four 
dollars a ton. The enormous plant of 
the Treadwell mines in - southeastern 
Alaska burns fuel oil at a coal equivalent 
of approximately three dollars a ton. 

Various estimates place the bare cost 
of mining Bering River coal and placing 
it on vessels at the nearest port, between 
$2.25 and $2.66 per ton. From which it 
will be seen that Alaska coal will be 
reasonably secure only in the home market 
—a market demanding annually less than 
150,000 tons, or a fair yearly output for 
one small-sized mine. Beyond that, Ber- 
ing River coal can, on the score of its 
very high quality, be counted upon to sell 
in the face of competition to the extent 
of a million tons a year on the Pacific coast, 
including sales to the United States navy. 
A million and a half tons is a safe estimate 
of the amount of Alaska coal which in the 
beginning could be marketed annually 
with profit. In the face of such a showing 
the incentive for creating a monopoly is 
lacking. The game appears not to be 
worth the candle by a good deal. 

Even in the much discussed Cunning- 
ham case, while the illegality of their 
methods finally lost them their claims, the 
evidence hardly substantiates the idea 
that this was an incipient monopoly. 
Outside of this group, which is only a 
small fraction — about one eighth — of 
the whole field, and that by no means the 
best, the Guggenheim interests made no 
efforts to gain holdings, notwithstanding 
the fact that they had full opportunity 
before the ore-bearing areas were entirely 
occupied. Their agreement with the 
claimants associated with Clarence Cun- 
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for honest and constructive land laws — 
has made impossible the monopoly of 
which there was little danger, but be- 
sides this it has accomplished a really con- 


ningham, in regard to securing coal at 
stipulated prices, might have been no 
more than a protective measure which 
any large consumer would take. They 
were assured thereby of a supply of fuel 
at reasonable cost for the development 
of their immense copper properties and 
for their railroad, which is plainly designed 
to become the great trunk line to the 
interior of Alaska; their profit from the 
development of the coalfield was to come 
out of increased tonnage for their rail- 





structive task. It has brought about the 
general acceptance of the leasing principle 
for the development of Alaska coal. 
This means that the Government will 
hold the title and lease the privilege of 
mining under such conditions as the ex- 
perience and study of the Bureau of Mines 
indicate are proper to prevent waste of coal 
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THE ALASKA COAST LINE 
SHOWING THE TWO POSSIBLE OUTLETS FOR THE COALFIELDS — THE PROPOSED BRANCH OF THE ALASKAN 
SYNDICATES ROAD CONNECTING WITH ITS MAIN LINE TO CORDOVA, AND THE PROPOSED LINE OF THE 
CONTROLLER RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO. FROM THE COALFIELDS TO CONTROLLER BAY 


road. Such an agreement was unlawful 
on the part of the claimants while their 
patents were pending, under the coal 
land laws then in effect, and it cost them 
eventually the loss of their claims. In 
the meantime the danger was that an 
illegality would be countenanced, and 
that the old, wasteful methods of mining 
would be encouraged, not that a mon- 
opoly would be formed. 


The controversy which was_ hailed 


chiefly as an attempt to prevent a mon- 
opoly in Alaska — but which in reality 
was but one battle in the long campaign 


and human life. So much for the coal. 

As for the later cry that the same sad 
result was about to be achieved by the 
acquisition of exclusive control of trans- 
portation routes, that also appears to be 
a false alarm when two ports are able to 
offer outlets from the coal fields. 

Cordova possesses an excellent harbor, 
and is the terminus of the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad, belonging to 
the Morgan-Guggenheim Alaska syndicate. 
On the word of its general manager, it 
is ready to build a line, already located. 
to the coalfields in eight months. 
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Controller Bay offers the other outlet, 
one not so far by half, and there the Con- 
troller Railway and Navigation Company 
awaits the patenting of terminal grounds 
to begin the construction of its road and 
dock. 

It has been urged that the interests be- 
hind these two roads are identical, but not 
a shadow of proof has been advanced to 
controvert the postive affirmations to 
the contrary made by the officers of both 
roads. And these denials are amply sup- 
ported by the history of the two ventures. 
Mr. R. S. Ryan, a former delegate from 
Alaska, is the promoter of the Controller 
Bay enterprise. Between this gentleman 
and the Guggenheim faction cross- 
purposes have always been the rule. He 
fought them bitterly in the last election, 
as Alaskans well remember, and was in- 
strumental in defeating Orr, their can- 
didate for Congressional Delegate. 

The Syndicate has given every evi- 
dence of satisfaction with Cordova as a per- 
manent terminal. They have gone ahead 
with improvements there, and are now in 
possession of the entire waterfront. Mr. 
E. C. Hawkins, their general manager and 
chief engineer, has repeatedly expressed 
his belief in the superiority of Cordova 
as the logical outlet for coal, relying on 
the natural advantages of its harbor 
to offset the greater distance from the coal 
mines. In this judgment, the Syndicate 
has shown every willingness to back him 
up. Nothing they have done would 
indicate any thought of another port. 

Prior to 1909, the existence of an ad 
quate deep water channel in Controlle: 
Bay was suspected by only a few. En- 
closed by a long narrow spit and three 
outlying islands, the bay at low tide is 
anything but promising. Miles of mud- 
flats, the deposits of heavily laden glacial 
streams, are exposed on all sides. Ap- 
parently they fill the bay. It is easy to 
see how the engineers of the Alaska 
Syndicate, when weighing the respective 
advantages of Valdez, Cordova, and Ka- 
talla as ports of entry into the interior, 
failed to give Controller Bay very serious 
consideration. After a disastrous attempt, 
costing nearly three million dollars, to 
erect terminals at Katalla, which is prac- 


tically an unprotected roadstead, they were 
glad to fall back upon Cordova whose natu- 
ral landlocked harbor cannot be questioned. 

This was in the fall of 1907, and it was 
not until two years later that the United 
States Coast Survey Boat Patterson, 
commanded by Captain Denson, made a 
systematic survey of Controller Bay, and 
the official chart for the use of mariners 
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THE COPPER RIVER AND NORTHWESTERN 


THE RAILROAD OF THE MORGAN-GUGGENHEIM ALASKA 
SYNDICATE, WHICH FOLLOWS THE COPPER RIVER INTO 
THE INTERIOR, AND WHICH IS READY TO BUILD A 
BRANCH TO THE COAL FIELDS AS SOON AS THEY ARE 
OPENED 


was published. The 1909 chart authorita- 
tively established the fact that Okalee 
Channel for a distance of nearly eight 
miles within the entrance carries six to 
seven fathoms of water at mean low tide, 
average high tides adding ten feet more. 
What was even more surprising, it in- 
dicated a fairway from three quarters to 
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half a mile in width, enough to insure a 
safe harbor for all classes of vessels. 

At low tide the flats are exposed on the 
mainland out to a distance of three miles, 
and up to within a few feet of the channel 
proper, which, like a river between cut 
banks, keeps itself scoured of the glacial 
mud by tidal action and its own current. 
Okalee Channel might almost be de- 
scribed as a river — undoubtedly it was 
such in prehistoric times — which a rising 
tide forces out of its banks over the ad- 
jacent mud flats outlining Controller Bay. 
Tributary to it are the numerous glacial 
streams which drain the lowlands to the 
north. The channel’s fairway is ample 
for the manoeuvring of the largest ships, 
being wider than that of any European 
harbor, and approximately the width of 
the Hudson River fairway. 
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In the Coast Pilot Notes, issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and accepted as unquestionable by naviga- 
tors the world over, the harbor is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Okalee Channel between the north end of 
Wingham Island and Kanak Island is five- 
eighths of a mile wide with a depth of six 
to seven fathoms at entrance, and these 
depths, or more, can be taken through the 
greater part of the channel. The channel isa 
secure harbor, but is little used in the absence 
of aids. Masters of vessels familiar with the 
Alaska coast expressed great confidence in the 
possibilities of Controller Bay as soon as buoys 
and other aids essential to navigation in all 
harbors were installed. 


The objections raised on the score of 
floating ice are not supported by local 
opinion: Controller Bay has been under 
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THE DOCK AT CORDOVA 
WHICH IS BEING DEVELOPED BY THE ALASKA SYNDICATE AS THE TIDEWATER TERMINUS OF ITS RAIL- 
ROAD TO THE INTERIOR AND AS A POSSIBLE COAL PORT WHEN THE FIELDS ARE OPENED 
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regular and careful observation through 
several hard winters, and such objections 
are known to be groundless.. As the 
waters of the bay never freeze over, the 
only difficulty would lie in enough ice 
being brought down by the fresh-water 
rivers to menace docks and shipping dur- 
ing the action of the tides. Closer ac- 
quaintance with winter conditions has 
shown that this difficulty is not in the 
least formidable. Nor are the high winds, 
upon which some stress has been laid, 
excessive, and they blow evenly and stead- 
ily, and always offshore from the east 
and northeast. The writer occupied a 
tent which has been standing for two years 
or more without wind damage, ten feet 
from high water mark on the Controller 
Bay flats. 

After becoming perfectly familiar with 
Controller Bay in good weather and bad, 
in all craft, from a native “kyak” or dug- 
out canoe toa power launch, one can have 
no doubt of the potentialities of its harbor. 

The unfavorable reports about Con- 
troller Bay, published at the time of 
Secretary Fisher’s visit, are as little per- 
tinent to the matter in question, as ob- 
jections to the channel into New York 
harbor, raised on the score of Little Hell 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL AT CORDOVA 


WHICH, WITH OIL FROM CALIFORNIA, SUPPLIES FUEL 
FOR ALASKA UNTIL CONGRESS MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
PROPERLY TO DEVELOP ALASKAN COAL FIELDS 


Gate’s unfitness for ocean greyhounds. 
Strawberry Bar, where rough water was 
encountered, is nearly five miles from 
Okalee Channel and the harbor proper. 
It is a submerged sandspit that bounds 
the bay on the north. For a short cut 
to Katalla it is passable in good weather 
at high tide only and for the smallest 
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KATALLA, DESERTED BY THE SYNDICATE 


AFTER IT HAD SUNK NEARLY $3,000,000 IN A VAIN ATTEMPT TO ERECT TERMINALS ON THE ALMOST 
UNPROTECTED ROADSTEAD 
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THE MAIN CAMP ON THE CUNNINGHAM CLAIMS 


WHICH, AFTER NEARLY EIGHT YEARS OF INVESTIGATION, WERE DECLARED ILLEGAL. SECRETARY FISHER 
NOW ADVOCATES A LEASING SYSTEM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKAN COAL 


boats. Completely exposed as it is to 
the open ocean, surf breaks there con- 
stantly. At this bit of water, the Sec- 
retary’s boatman found it necessary to 
land some of the timid members of the 
party before he crossed into the open sea 
_and thence to Katalla where the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter 7ahoma lay at anchor, 
having never so much as entered Con- 
troller Bay. 

Despite the President’s explanation in 
his message on the subject, some credence 
seems still given to the fiction that the 
Controller Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany have gained exclusive control of the 
waterfront. It is true that by the per- 
sistence of this company an elimination 
was secured from the large adjacent area 
of National Forest; and being first in the 
field they have made four locations which 
appear to have a shade the advantage. 
Be that as it may, the freedom of the 
eighty rods reserved by law between each 
of these claims, not to mention the re- 
mainder of the shore front which is still 
open, effectually prevent undue control 
of the situation, as do likewise the re- 
served powers in the bill which authorizes 
the railroad to build over the tide flats, 
here as always a part of the public domain. 


It is interesting to note an aspect of the 
elimination episode which has escaped 
general comment. Along the whole adjoin- 
ing coast, only three possible harbors 
exist which could serve the Bering River 
coal field: Cordova, Katalla, and Con- 
troller Bay. Katalla was proved im- 
practicable, and Controller Bay was vir- 
tually wiped off the map for the time being 
when its shores were held as part of 
a National Forest. Under solicitation to 
release some of this area for commercial 
purposes, the Administration faced an 
embarrassing choice. To comply prom- 
ised to raise —as it did raise — the cry 
that special interests were being favored 
in the person of the applicant; not to do 
so left Cordova, where the Alaska Syn- 
dicate is entrenched behind every foot of 
available waterfront, in undisputed con- 
trol of coal transportation. Whichever 
it did, clearly the Administration stood to 
be equally damned. 

One encounters everywhere in Alaska 
discontent over the inability of the country 
to utilize its own fuel resources. Since 
all the coal lands in Alaska were with- 
drawn from entry five years ago, the hope 
has been sustained that Congress was 
about to effect some arrangement by which 
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relief would be secured from the tax of 
having to pay exorbitant prices for British 
Columbia coal. The discontent is not 
to be wondered at. 

Practically all the coal-bearing areas 
in the Bering River and Matanuska fields 
were covered with claims prior to this 
order. Wherever they were within the 
law definite rights became established. 
Passing upon these rights has already 
occupied nearly eight years, although in 
many cases the purchase money had been 
received and receipts issued. During 
all this time, definite action has been 
taken in regard to only one set of claims, 
the notorious Cunningham group, in 
which patents were refused. Other ille- 
gal entries ought to have been detected 
and similarly dropped before this, or 
else patents should have been granted. 
It is the prolonged paralysis which has 
aggravated the people of Alaska, not con- 
cern over the fate of particular entrymen, 
the majority of whom are not permanent 
residents. 

The delay has been due to the inability 
of Congress to pass a leasing bill or other- 
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wise determine how Alaska coal is to be 
mined. In the interval the Department 
of the Interior has been marking time. 

However, the burden of the delay 
should not be borne exclusively by Con- 
gress. Alaskans themselves share the 
blame. For as many prominent Alaskans 
as are summoned before Congressional 
committees on Alaska affairs to give in- 
formation and advice, as many different 
varieties of opinion will be disclosed. The 
invariable exchange of mutual recrimina- 
tion and the utter lack of unanimity as 
to what is needed and desired in Alaska, 
results in Congressional distrust of all 
information and a _ natural diffidence 
and hesitancy about taking any action. 
Alaska’s Delegate to Congress, also, comes 
in for a large responsibility for this in- 
action. 


From the Alaskan point of view, Con- 
gress is faced by a comparatively simple, 
definite question of administration which 
has been distorted and magnified out of 
all reason. Unquestionably the leasing 
system will be the ultimate solution. 





ONE OF THE TUNNELS ON 


THE FAMOUS CUNNINGHAM CLAIMS 


WHICH BECAME THE BONE OF CONTENTION IN THE STRUGGLE OF CONSERVATIONIST AND ANTI- 
CONSERVATIONIST ABOUT THE PROPER METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE COAL FIELDS 
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The Administration favors it; experience 
in the several coal-mining states — in 
Western Australia and elsewhere — has 
proved its superiority; it has the support 
of practically all who have studied the 
situation in Alaska. Congress has only 
to devise a suitable leasing arrangement, 
and to apply it without delay to those 
lands upon which claims have already 
been forfeited, and to others as they revert 
to the public domain. - So exhausted have 
all the coal claimants become that, rather 
than face the possibility of more delay, 
most of them would be willing to assist 
the Government to wipe the slate clean 
for the new system by relinquishing their 


as a coaling base for the navy. If the 
occasion should arise, the Government 
could build and operate therefrom its 
own coal road. Certainly nothing at 
present seems to justify the building of a 
Government road. Two competing lines 
are ready to connect the field with tide- 
water at two different ports as soon as 
the coal can be mined, and additional 
outlets are available at Controller Bay for 
possible future competitors. Furthermore 
Alaska’s chief protection against extortion- 
ate rates will have to be, as it is else- 
where, regulation. Freight shipped in or 
out will automatically come under the 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce 














HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONTROLLER RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ON THE FLATS OF CONTROLLER BAY WHICH IS LESS THAN HALF AS FAR AS CORDOVA FROM THE COAL FIELDS 


half-established property rights for some 
preferences in the awarding of leaseholds. 
From those who demurred, and were 
able to perfect their titles, their holdings 
might be purchased by the Government, 
or, in what would prove to be a very 
small number of cases, patents could be 
granted without any prejudice to a fair 
trial of the leasing system in the rest of 
the field. Indeed, side by side, a com- 
parative test of the two schemes could be 
made. 

The coal carrying situation is even 
simpler. No legislation is needed, unless 
public interests would be safeguarded 
by the reservation of a suitable tract on 
the shore of Controller Bay to be used 


Commission, as interstate pusiness does 
elsewhere. For instance the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railroad unquestion- 
ably controls the splendid entrance into 
the interior which the valley of the Cop- 
per River affords. The situation there 
is strikingly like that which existed when 
a right-of-way was first secured along 
the shore of the Hudson River. And 
similarly the ill effects of a virtual con- 
trol of transportation will be obviated by 
Governmental regulation. 

Alaska wants now two things: prompt, 
sane legislation and powerful capital. With- 
out them the tremendous obstacles with 
which Nature has protected her vast re- 
sources will not beovercome for generations. 
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OUR IMMIGRANTS AND THE FUTURE 


NOT THE NUMBER BUT THE KIND OF 


IMMIGRANTS — RUSSIAN JEWS, SOUTH 


ITALIANS AND POLES AND SLOVAKS —GIVES GROUND FOR APPREHENSION 


E. DANA DURAND 


(THE DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS) 


HE agitation in recent years 

for a further restriction of 

immigration into the United 

States lends particular  in- 

terest to the statistics pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau with reference 
to the foreign-born population of the 
country. These statistics show that, al- 
though there has been less increase in the 
foreign-born population during the last 
decade than is generally supposed, the 
change which has been going on in the 
composition of that population has been 
very great and furnishes food for serious 
thought if not for apprehension. 

Too much emphasis has perhaps been 
laid in recent popular discussion upon the 
increase in the number of immigrants. 
It is true that the number of immigrants 
reported for the decade 1900-1910 was 


nearly nine millions, two and one half 
times as many as for the preceding decade, 
and more than 75 per cent. greater than 
for 1880-1890, which was the decade of 
greatest immigration during the nine- 
teenth century. It must be remembered, 
however, that we now have a much larger 
population to absorb an increased immi- 
gration than we had before. Moreover, 
the net addition to the population through 
immigration during recent years has been 
much less than would be indicated by the 
number of immigrants. There has been 
a very large return current, the importance 
of which is often overlooked. More than 
2,576,000 immigrant aliens arrived in 
the country during the three years ending 
June 30, 1910, but during the same period 
a little more than 1,000,000 of the foreign 
born departed from this country, so that 
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the net addition from immigration was 
only 1,571,000. The census statistics of 
1910 show that only about five million 
persons were then living in the United 
States who had come to this country since 
1900. In other words, by reason of de- 
parture or death, the approximately nine 
millions of immigrants during the decade 
added only about five millions to the 
population of the country. 

Nor does this mean that we have five 
million more foreign born in the country 
at the present time than we had ten years 
ago. The immigration has had to replace 
deaths and departures among the foreign 
born who were here in 1900. The actual 
addition to the foreign born white popu- 
lation has been only a little more than 
three millions, the figures being 10,214,000 
for 1900 and 13,344,000 for 1910. The 
rate of increase, which amounted to 
nearly 31 per cent., was, to be sure, 
decidedly greater than that during the 
same period in the native white popula- 
tion, which was 21 per cent.; and was, 
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also, much greater than the increase in 
the foreign white population from 1890 
to 1900, which was 12 per cent. Never- 
theless, the percentage of increase in the 
foreign white from 1900 to 1910 was less 
than in any other decade since 1830, 
except 1870 to 1880 and 1890 to 1900. 
Immigration comes in waves, being af- 
fected by variations in economic and 
political conditions abroad, and still more 
by variations in economic prosperity 
in this country. The effect of business 
depression in checking immigration and 
increasing the return current to foreign 
countries was conspicuously shown even 
by the slight and temporary depression 
of 1907. Should there be any considerable 
halt in the prosperity of the country 
during the next decade, it is probable 
that the immigration would be less than 
during the past decade. 

It is not true, therefore, that the foreign 
born constitute a larger proportion of 
the total population at the present time 
than ever before. The proportion of 








A SHIPLOAD FROM SOUTHERN ITALY 


A PART OF THE 2,576,000 IMMIGRANT ALIENS WHO CAME TO THIS COUNTRY DURING THE THREE YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1910 
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LEAVING NEW YORK FOR EUROPE IN THE PANIC YEAR 1907 


DURING THE THREE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1910, MORE THAN A MILLION OF THE FOREIGN BORN RE- 
TURNED TO EUROPE, LEAVING A NET INCREASE OF ABOUT A MILLION AND A HALF 


foreign-born whites in 1910 was pre- 
cisely the same as in 1890, 14.5 per 
cent. In fact, there has been no very 
conspicuous change since 1860. In 1850 
the foreign-born white population con- 
stituted 9.7 per cent. of the total. In 
1860 the proportion rose to 13 per cent.; 
1870, 14.2 per cent.; 1880, 13.1 per cent.; 
1890, 14.5 per cent.; 1900, 13.4 per cent.; 
and 1910, 14.5 per cent. The number 
of the foreign born increased from only 
about four millions in 1860 to more than 
thirteen millions in 1910, but the native 
white population had trebled during the 
same period. 

The really important thing is the change 
in the character of the foreign born who 
are coming to our shores. Prior to about 
1890, much the greater proportion of the 
immigrants were from the countries of 
Northwestern Europe or from Canada. 
At the present time these countries con- 
tribute only a comparatively small part 
of the total, whereas the countries of 
Southern and Western Europe contribute 
more than two thirds. 

For example, in the year 1882, in which 


the immigration was greater than during 
any other year of the nineteenth century, 
251,000 of the 789,000 immigrants were 
from the German Empire; 106,000 from 
Scandinavian countries; and 179,000 from 
the United Kingdom —these countries to- 
gether contributing five sixths of the total 
number of immigrants coming from 
Europe, and two thirds of the total from 
all countries combined. In 1910, on the 
other hand, out of the 1,042,000 immi- 
grants only 31,000 were from the German 
Empire, 48,000 from Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and 99,000 from the United King- 
dom, these countries furnishing less than 
one fifth of the total immigration. The 
combined immigration from all the coun- 
tries just named in 1910 was less than 
that from Austria-Hungary alone, less 
than that from Italy alone, and less than 
that from the Russian Empire and Fin- 
land alone. The countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe, which contributed 
only one tenth of the total immigration 
in 1882, contributed almost seven tenths 
in 1910. 

The effect of this extraordinary change 
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in the character of immigration is naturally 
shown only in much slighter degree 
in the census statistics of the foreign- 


born population. ‘The foreign born now 


residing in the United States include a 
very large remainder of those who came 
in the earlier heavy immigration from 
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born in Southern and Eastern Europe 
constituted only 10 per cent. of the 
foreign-born white population in 1890; 
in 1910 the proportion had risen to 37 
per cent. In 1910 there were in this 
country about 6,820,000 persons born 
in Northwestern Europe, 4,900,000 born 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY PURITAN 


A MODERN IMMIGRANT OF THE CLASS THAT HUDDLES IN THE GREAT CITIES. THE CENSUS OF IQIO0 SHOWS 
THAT IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK MORE THAN 45 PER CENT. OF THE ADULT WHITE POPULATION 
WERE FOREIGN BORN. NEARLY A FOURTH OF THE TEN YEARS’ INCREASE IN FOREIGN- 

BORN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES OCCURRED IN THIS ONE CITY 


Northern and Western Europe. Never- 
theless, the change is striking. In 1860, 
nearly go per cent. of the foreign-born 
whites in the United States consisted of 
persons born in Northwestern Europe. 
The proportion still stood at 79 per cent. 
in 1890, but by 1910 it had fallen to 51 
per cent. On the other hand, persons 


in Southern and Eastern Europe, and 
1,565,000 born in other continents, three 
fourths of the latter being Canadians. 

A somewhat more detailed statement 
of the changes that have taken place in 
the composition of the foreign-born white 
population since 1900 appears in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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; : ; r PER CENT. OF 
COUNTRIES a — omtoaseet —— 
IgQO0-1g10 

Igto 1900 

England, Scotland, and Wales 1,222,460 | 1,166,863 48] 9.2] 11.4 
Ireland oa ae ae 1,352,564 | 1,615,232 -16.3 | 10.1 | 15.8 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 1,251,792 | 1,062,124 17.9 | 9.4 | 10.4 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg . 72,317 137,708 25-1 I.3 3 
Germany. : 2,501,576 | 2,813,413 —11.1 | 18.7 | 27.5 
France and Switzerland 242,060 | 210,612 10.2| 1.8] 2.1 
Spain and Portugal 84,548 36,702 130.4| 0.6] 0.4 
Northern and Western Europe 6,827,317 | 7,051,054 -3.2 | 51.1 | 69.0 
Russia and Finland 1,708,356 | 640,710 166.6 | 12.8) 6.3 
Italy 1,342,800 | 483,963 177.5 | 10.1 | 4.7 
Austria- Hungary : Pe a ee 1,667,442 636,968 1618+} ‘12251, 622 
Balkan States and Turkey in Europe . 117,346 24,928 370.7} 0.9 | 0.2 
Greece : 101,206 8,513 | 1,088.8] 0.8] o.1 
Europe, not specified 23,940 22,573 6.11 0.2] o72 
Southern and Eastern Europe 4,961,090 | 1,817,655 172.9 | 37-1 | 17.8 
Canada and Newfoundland 1,199,120 | 1,172,745 2.2] 9.0] 11.5 

West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 

America 5 253,167 126,387 100.3 | 1.9] 1.3 
Asia, Africa, Australia, ‘Oceanic Islands, etc, 115,656 45,370 154.9| 0.9] 0.4 
Non-European Countries 1,567,943 | 1,344,508 16.6 | 11.7 | 13.2 




















THE FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE YEARS 1900 AND IQIO SHOWN BY THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF BIRTH 


It will be seen that the number of per- 
sons living in the United States who were 
born in Northwestern Europe, actually 
decreased from 1900 to 1910, while the 
number born in Southern and Eastern 
Europe increased 173 per cent. — not 
far from trebling in ten years. The 


Germans are still the most numerous 
single element in the foreign-born popula- 
tion, but they have decreased 11 per cent. 
since 1900. The Irish, who ranked next to 
the Germans in number in 1900, have 
fallen off one sixth, and are now less 
numerous than the persons born in Russia 
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and Finland, or than those born in Austria- 
Hungary, and only slightly exceed those 
born in Italy. It should be remembered 
that our population coming from Russia 
includes very few Russians proper, but 
is composed chiefly of Jews and Poles. 
Persons born in Austria-Hungary include 
comparatively few of the German stock 
of that country, but consist mainly of 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, and others 
of non-Teutonic origin. The Italians in 


There has been no very great increase 
in the aggregate number of persons born 
in non-European countries, although those 
born in Mexico and in Turkey in Asia 
show high percentages of increase. 

The statistics in the preceding table re- 
late only to the white population. It is a 
well-known fact that almost none of the 
Negroes or Indians in this country were 
born abroad, but that, on the other 
hand, nearly all our Chinese and Japanese 
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A RUSSIAN JEWISH QUARTER 
A PROBLEM BROUGHT BY THE LATER DAY IMMIGRATION 


this country are largely from Southern 
Italy, and are generally considered a less 
desirable element than the North Italians 
would be. 

Especially striking are the percentages 
of increase in the number of those born 
in Greece and in the Balkan States and 
Turkey, although the absolute numbers 
are still comparatively small. Of per- 
sons born in Greece, there were nearly 
twelve times as many in 1910 as in 1900. 


population is of foreign birth. Owing 
to the restrictive laws the number of 
Chinese in the United States has steadily 
declined since 1880, but there has been a 
very rapid increase in the number of 
Japanese. In 1890 there were only about 
2,000 Japanese in this country, in 1910 
more than 70,000. The Chinese num- 
bered 107,000 in 1890; at present they 
are about 70,000. 

Statistics comparing the total number 
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SCANDINAVIAN FARMERS IN THE NORTHWEST 


A PART OF THE OLDER STREAM OF IMMIGRATION, THE BACKBONE OF MANY COUNTIES IN IOWA, MINNE- 
SOTA, AND WISCONSIN, AND THE STATES FARTHER WEST 




















CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THERE ARE MORE THAN A MILLION CANADIANS IN THIS COUNTRY BUT THE NUMBER HAS INCREASED 
ONLY 2.2 PER CENT. IN THE LAST DECADE 
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of the foreign born with that of the native 
population fail to show the full importance 
of the former in the economic and social 
life of the country, for the reason that the 
age and sex distribution of the one class 
is very different from that of the other. 
Adult immigrants relatively far out- 
number immigrant children. A large pro- 
portion of the children of the foreign born 
are born after their parents reach this 
country, and swell the total of the native 
population with which the foreign born 
are compared. How different is the 
age composition of the two classes may be 
seen tiom the fact that, in 1900 (figures 
for 1910 not yet issued), of the total 
number of foreign-born whites, 95 per 
cent. were 15 years or more of age, while 
of the native whites only about 61 per 
cent. were as old as that. For this reason 
the foreign born constitute a much larger 
percentage of the adult population than 
they do of the total population. In 
1900 of the total number of persons of all 
races of fifteen years of age and over, 
nearly one fifth (19.7per cent.) were whites 
born abroad; while, of the total number 
of whites of that age, the foreign-born 
were 21.9 per cent. 














A POLISH STEEL WORKER 


OF THE BETTER CLASS OF THE IMMIGRANTS FROM 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN EUROPE 
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AN IRISH POLICEMAN 


A TYPE OF THE OLD STRAIN OF IMMIGRATION FROM 
THE BRITISH ISLES AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


Again, there is a large and increasing 
preponderance of males among the foreign- 
born population. The earlier immigra- 
tion, coming mostly from Northern and 
Western Europe, was much more largely 
a movement of families than the present 
immigration is, although the Jewish im- 
migrants from Russia come mostly in 
families. Thousands of the more recent 
immigrants are married men who leave 
their families behind and come to this coun- 
try for temporary employment only. For 
the year 1910, the male immigrants were 
nearly two and a half times as numerous 
as the female immigrants, 736,038 as 
compared with 335,532. The figures, 
however, give a somewhat exaggerated 
impression of the preponderance of males 
in the net addition to the population from 
immigration, as there is, however, a still 
greater proportionate excess of males in 
the returning current of emigration. 
Nevertheless, it appears that among the 
foreign-born whites in the United States in 
1910, who had been in this country les than 
ten years, there were 155 males to every 
100 females. Of all foreign-born whites 
combined, the males numbered 7,522,000 
and the females 5,821,000, or 129 males 
to every 100 females; in 1900 the propor- 
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UNWELCOMED WORKERS 


THE JAPANESE OF WHOM THERE ARE ONLY 71,722 
IN THIS COUNTRY 

tion was 117 to 100. These figures con- 
trast strikingly with the sex distribution 
of the native white population, in which 
there were 103 males per 100 femaies. 

The combined effect of the disparity 
in age distribution and that in sex dis- 
tribution is shown in the fact that the 
foreign born constitute a very much larger 
proportion of the males of voting age 
(21 vears and over) than they do of the 
total population. In 1900 the foreign- 
born whites were no less than 23 per cent. 
of the total number of males of voting 
age, and it is probable that the figures 
for the census of 1910, when available, 
will show them to constitute fully one 
fourth of the total number. Of the white 
men of voting age in the country in 1900, 
those born abroad constituted 26 per cent. 
Of course it should not be understood 
that any such proportion of the actual 
voters were born in foreign countries, for 
many of the immigrants have not yet 
become naturalized, and the proportion 
not naturalized is, in fact, also increasing. 

The question as to the desirability or 
undesirability of any given class of 
immigrants depends less upon the charac- 
teristics of the immigrants themselves 
than upon the characteristics of their 
children born in this country and of their 


children’s children — chiefly upon the 
degree to which they become assimilated 
to the older native stock in respect to 
language, customs, and ideas. 

The census of to1o will for the first 
time present statistics showing the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the persons born 
in each foreign country, and also of the 
natives whose parents were born in each 
foreign country. The data, however, are 
not yet available. It is possible now to 
show the magnitude of the class of native 
persons of foreign parentage. The popu- 
lation of the United States in 1910 was 
made up of the following elements: 


THE ELEMENTS OF POPULATION IN IQIO 





PER 
CENT. 


I9lo NUMBER 


White 
Native, total 68,389,104 | 74.4 
Native parents 49,488,441 | 53.8 
Foreign-born parents} 18,900,003 | 20.6 


Foreign-born 13,343,583 | 14.5 
Negro 9,828,294 | 10.7 
Indian 265,683 0.3 
Chinese 70,044 0.1 
Japanese Vi Joa = ol 
Other Asiatics 2,930 











Total 91,972,206 |100.0 








A TYPICAL DAY LABORER 


ONE OF THE 1,342,800 ITALIANS IN THIS 
COUNTRY 
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A GERMAN FARMER’S HOUSE IN THE SOUTH 
THE GERMANS — 2,501,576— ARE STILL THE MOST NUMEROUS FOREIGN BORN IN THE COUNTRY 
THOUGH ONLY A FEW ARE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES WHICH HAVE ONLY 
2.5 PER CENT. OF FOREIGN BORN 








A CONTRAST IN PHYSICAL STATURE 
A NEW YORK SUBWAY CONTRACTOR AND SOME OF HIS ITALIAN LABORERS 
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The native whites of foreign parentage 
(i. e., with either one or both parents 
foreign born) constitute more than one 
fifth of the total population of the country 
and nearly one fourth of the total white 
population. This class, together with 
the whites who were themselves born 
abroad, number more than thirty-two 
millions and constitute 35 per cent. of the 
total population of the country, and almost 
two fifths of the total white population. 

The economic, social, and_ political 
difficulties due to heavy immigration are 
greatly increased by the exceedingly un- 
equal geographic distribution of the immi- 
grants. The foreign born have largely 
concentrated in cities, and most of them 
have settled in the northern and western 
states, very few going to the South. 

In 1910 there were about 9,640,000 
foreign-born whites in urban communities 
(i. e., places of 2,500 or more inhabitants) 
and only about 3,700,000 in rural com- 
munities. Thus, 72 per cent. live in 
cities; the corresponding figure for 1890 
was 61 per cent. To put the matter in 
another way, the census of 1910 shows 
that, of the total urban population of 
the country, considerably more than one 
fifth, 22.6 per cent., consists of foreign- 
born whites, while of the rural population 
they constitute only 7.5 per cent. The 
recent immigrants from southern and 
eastern. Europe have gone very largely 
to the cities. Of the persons born in these 
countries and resident in the United 
States in 1910, no less than 78 per cent. 
were found in urban communities. Among 
all the foreign-born nationalities, the Irish 
have shown the greatest. preference for 
urban life, more than five sixths of all 
persons born in Ireland who lived in the 
United States in 1910 being city dwellers. 

The proportion of the natives of foreign 
parentage who live in cities is also much 
larger than in the case of the natives of 
native parentage. Of the total urban pop- 
ulation in 1900 the foreign-born whites plus 
the native whites of foreign parentage rep- 
resented more than one half (53 per cent.). 

It is probable that the marked increase 
in the tendency of the foreign born to 
settle in cities is due, not so much to the 
change in the character of the immigrants 


themselves, as to the fact that free public 
lands and lands that can be purchased 
for low prices have largely disappeared, 
so that the immigrants more and more 
seek manufacturing industries rather than 
agriculture. There has, however, never 
been a time when the immigration was 
chiefly to agricultural communities, and 
it is probable that at no time since 1850 
have less than 50 per cent. of the foreign 
born been city dwellers. 

In many of the larger cities of the coun- 
try the foreign born decidedly outnumber 
the native population of native parentage. 
New York City, which is to-day the 
largest organized municipality in the 
world, is probably also the most heter- 
ogeneous in its population. In  1g10, 
of the 4,767,000 inhabitants of the metrop- 
olis, 1,928,000 (or more than two fifths) 
were foreign-born whites. The native 
whites whose parents were born abroad 
numbered 1,820,000, or almost another 
two fifths. The native whites of native 
parentage numbered only 921,000, or 
less than half as many as the foreign-born 
whites. Of the adult white population 
of the city more than 45 per cent. are 
foreign born. The extraordinary growth 
of New York City has been very largely 
due to immigration. The number of 
the foreign-born whites in the city in- 
creased nearly 700,000 during the last de- 
cade, while the number of native whites of 
native parents increased less than 200,000. 
Nearly one fourth of the total increase 
in foreign born population in the United 
States occurred in this one city. 

Several of the other large cities of the 
country fall but little below New York 
in the proportion of the foreign born. 
In Chicago more than one third (35:7 
per cent.) of the total population is of 
foreign birth, more than two fifths are 
natives whose parents were born abroad, 
and only a little more than one fifth are 
native whites of native parentage. In 
Boston, Cleveland, and Detroit the pro- 
portions are not very different from those 
in Chicago. In Milwaukee, which was 
a mecca for German immigration two or 
three decades ago, there is a larger pro- 
portion of native whites of foreign parent- 
age than in any other city, namely, 49 
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per cent., but the proportion of persons 
themselves born abroad is somewhat 
lower than for the cities mentioned above, 
being about 30 per cent. 

Of the nineteen cities of more than 
250,000 inhabitants, there are nine in which 
the foreign-born whites exceed the native 
whites of native parentage. In all but four 
of these nineteen cities the foreign-born 
whites plus the native whites of foreign 
parentage constitute more than half of the 
total population, the exceptions being Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, Washington, and Los 
Angeles. The tremendous economic, po- 
litical, and social importance of the foreign 
elements in these great cities would be 
even more forcibly shown by the percent- 
ages which they constitute of the total 
adult population. 

The differences between the several 
grand geographical sections of the country 
with respect to the proportion of the 
foreign born are largely due to the dif- 
ferences in the proportion of urban popula- 
tion. Where cities abound, the foreign 
born and their immediate descendants 
are the most numerous. The following 
table shows for four great groups of states 
the percentages of the total population, 
represented by the several main classes. 

The proportion of the foreign element 
is highest in the North Atlantic states, 
including New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey.. In_ these 
states one fourth of the total population 


consists of whites born abroad, while 
they, together with the native whites 
whose parents were born abroad, con- 
stitute 55 per cent. of the total number. 
New England, once looked upon as the 
most essentially American section of the 
country, now has less than two fifths of 
its population consisting of the native 
born of native parentage. There has 
been a decided increase in the proportion 
of the foreign born in the North Atlantic 
states during the past decade. 

Very large numbers of the foreign born 
and their immediate descendants are also 
found in the remainder of the Northern 
states and in the West. The proportion 
is, however, lower than in the North 
Atlantic states. In the North Central 
states, moreover, the native whites of 
foreign parentage are one and two thirds 
times as numerous as the foreign whites, 
while in the North Atlantic states the 
former class does not greatly exceed the 
latter in number. This difference is due 
to the fact that the recent immigration 
has more largely gone to the North 
Atlantic states while the effect of the 
older immigration to the central sections 
of the country is shown in the large 
proportion of the second generation. 

The South has comparatively few of 
the foreign born or of their immediate 
descendants, the two classes combined 
being only about one fifteenth of the total 
population. This is partly due to the 


TABLE SHOWING THAT IMMIGRATION TENDS TO CONGEST WHERE GREAT CITIES ARE 











| NORTH NORTH 
ATLANTIC CENTRAL WESTERN SOUTHERN 
STATES * STATES STATES STATES 
Total population, 1910 25,868,573 | 29,888,542 | 6,825,821 | 29,389,330 
Per cent. of total 
Native white, native parents 1910 42.8 54.4 52.4 63.1 
se 1900 47.1 53.7 49.4 60.6 
Native white, foreign parents 1910 29.6 27.8 24.5 4.3 
rs : 1900 28.4 28.4 26.7 4.5 
Foreign-born white, 1910 . 25.7 15.7 19.0 2.5 
. “1900 22.5 15.8 18.6 “3 
Negro and other colored 1910 . 1.9 RA 4.1 30.1 
+ - “a 1900 . 1.9 2:5 5.3 32. 
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fact that the Southern states are still 
primarily agricultural and partly to the 
presence of the Negroes, who perform the 
cheap labor which in the North falls so 
largely to the foreign element. The 
proportion of foreign born in the Southern 
states has increased but little since 1900, 
and the proportion of native whites of 
foreign parentage has actually decreased. 

Such efforts as have been made to 
distribute immigration more widely over 
the country have thus far had little success. 


Of the total increase of 3,130,000 in the 


foreign-born population of the entire 
country from 1900 to 1910, more than 
1,900,000 was in the North Atlantic states, 
and most of the remainder was either in 
the eastern part of the North Central 
section .or in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states. It is obviously highly de- 
sirable that more vigorous measures for 


the dispersion of the incoming thousands 
should be undertaken. The high prices 
of agricultural products point to the need 
of more intensive cultivation of the soil. 
A large proportion of our immigrants 
were, in their home lands, farmers accus- 
tomed to such intensive cultivation. In 
the past the wages of farm labor — ac- 
count being taken of the usual lack of 
continuous employment — have _ been 
relatively lower than city wages, but it 
is doubtful whether, cost of living con- 
sidered, this is now true, and certainly 
it cannot long remain true. The chief 
factor which will continue to draw the new 
arrival to the city is the presence there 
already of most of the fellow-countrymen, 
friends, and relatives who have come to 
America before him. Whether this “snow- 
ball” influence can be overcome by any 
practicable means remains to be seen. 


HOW ONE BILLION OF US CAN BE FED 


THE RAINFALL OF THE UNITED STATES CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING 1,000,000,000 
PEOPLE — WATER AND NOT LAND SETTING THE LIMIT TO POPULATION 


BY 


W J McGEE 


MERICA is reaching an econ- 

omic balance between pro- 

duction and consumption by 

its growth of manufacturing 

and by the utilization of 
power; and it is timely to consider the 
stability and possible permanency of that 
balance. Shall we be able to feed our 
increasing population? 

Our growth has been beyond precedent 
or parallel. Our increase in population 
from 4,000,000 in 1790 to 92,000,000 in 
1910 is unequalled in the world’s history; 
and our production of staples — food- 
stuffs, cotton, wool, and leather — has 
somewhat e::ceeded our advance in popu- 
lation, though increase in per capita 
consumption and waste are curtailing 
export. Our manufactures, especially dur- 
ing the last half-century, have far outrun 
both population and the production of 


materials for food and apparel; and our 
utilization of power has grown much more 
rapidly than our manufactures. To-day 
we use mechanical energy to the extent 
of some 30,000,000 horsepower, or the 
equivalent of say 360,000,000 man-power. 
Since much of this is employed for long 
hours or continuously day and night, and 
since the unit is the adult male worker — 
representing only about a quarter of the 
total population—the aggregate power 
employed by our ninety millions is approxi- 
mately equal to the power of 1,440,000,000 
primitive people, or about as many as the 
total human population of the globe. 
The conquest and utilization of power 
during recent decades is the most striking 
fact in our history, if not the most effective 
factor in our growth; it has outrun all 
other lines of advance, save only that of 
the intensified intelligence — perhaps best 
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expressed by the capacity for invention, 
social and moral no less than mechanical 
— guiding the material growth. Of all 
the world, we are the Power-People. 

With manufacturing and _ transporta- 
tion—the chief uses for power — the 
occupation and mode of life of our people 
are undergoing changes which strike at 
the very root of our industrial and social 
(indeed national) existence; a decreasing 
proportion of our men and women are 
occupied in the primary industries of 
producing materials for food and clothing, 
and an increasing share are occupied in 
the secondary industries of manufacturing 
and moving commodities and in the 
incidental industries arising in a complex 
society —so that urban population is 
outstripping the rural, while the cost of 
living has already risen above that of 
any other age or country. Since food 
and clothing; with suitable habitations, 
are necessaries of life for those engaged in 
manufacturing and transportation and 
incidental occupations, no less than for 
those occupied in primary production, 
and since these necessaries are derived 
mainly from the soil, the secondary in- 
dustries (with the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in which they are carried forward) 
must, in the last analysis, be viewed as 
dependent on the soil and measured as a 
burden on that source of individual and 
collective existence; for no less than in 
the days of Piers Plowman it remains 
true that— 


Let come to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer still must feed them all. 


This country took the lead among na- 
tions in manufacturing and in railway 
construction and operation by reason of 
abounding coal and iron, coupled with 
our inventive genius and the superior 
nourishment of our workers; yet the 
concentration of energy on this growth 
was made feasible only through a teeming 
soil yielding materials for food and apparel 
so lavishly as to sustain not only their 
producers but the secondary and incidental 
workers with the families of all. 

During the half-century 1850-1900 our 
marvelous advance in manufacturing and 
transportation was accompanied by an 
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extension of ‘settlement and agriculture, 
whereby the necessaries of life were sup- 
plied at a rate fully keeping pace with 
population, so that the burden of the 
secondary industries on the soil was little 
felt. The value of our manufactures is 
now more than twice that of the primary 
products from the soil, including timber, 
while the sum annually paid for trans- 
portation (which pretty accurately gauges 
the complexity of modern life) is nearly 
a third of the value of the primary pro- 
duction. Reckoned as an impost on the 
soil, this transportation tax is something 
more than $1.25 per acre for the entire 
area of mainland United States, or $5.25 
per acre on the 475,000,000 acres of 
improved land; reckoned as a_ persona! 
impost it is $150 per family (of five), or 
about one third the average cost of living. 

Of late, with the increasing average 
distance of movement, the cost of trans- 
portation is limiting production, and still 
further diverting energy and population 
from farm to town; the highly productive 
lands are so far in cultivation already 
that agricultural settlement can no longer 
keep up with the growth of secondary 
industries at the old rate; while crude 
farming has often impoverished the soil 
and reduced its original productivity. 
In a word, our manufacturing and trans- 
porting industries resting directly on 
mineral resources and the use of power 
have reached a magnitude approaching 
the apparent capacity of the country to 
produce the prime necessaries of life; 
so that attention naturally turns to the 
resources yielding material for food and 
clothing (and hence measuring our ulti- 
mate population and strength among the 
nations of the world), and to the question 
of multiplying the yield to meet growing 
needs. 

At the same time manufacturing and 
transportation have gradually changed 
the ideals and standards of life among our 
people: The primary producer is essen- 
tially a freeholder, the head of a home- 
owning family whose members codperate 
according to their strength in the common 
labor — so that the industrial and social 
unit tends to become the independent 
family; the secondary worker, especially 
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in those industries using mechanical power, 
is essentially a wage-earner to whom the 
maintenance of a family and home are a 
burden rather than a benefit, so that the 
civic unit tends to become either a de- 
tached worker or an industrial group — 
i. e., a special class —as conditions or 
issues may determine. Our form of 
government was founded on the idea of the 
independent codperative family repre- 
sented by its head, and during the earlier 
half of our national existence the pre- 
vailing type of citizenship conformed to 
thisidea; but, with the stupendous de- 
velopment of secondary and incidental 
industries during the later half of our 
history, the type of citizenship altered 
until to-day probably a majority of our 
electors are industrial dependents — and 
attention naturally turns to the relation 
between our industries and institutions, 
and to the question of maintaining that 
independent citizenship on which alone 
free government can safely rest. 

Mainland United States (i. e., the chief 
body of our territory, exclusive of Alaska 
and insular possessions) comprises about 
3,000,000 square miles, or a trifle less than 
2,000,000,000 acres, of plain and mountain, 
prairie and woodland, with sage-plain 
and chaparral and marshland. 

Settled first in the humid East where a 
luxuriant natural growth bespoke pro- 
ductivity, nearly every acre the pioneers 
cultivated yielded rich returns — two 
heads of grain were grown where a blade 
of grass grew before, luscious fruits or 
pliable fibres were substituted for bitter 
shrubs, and the well-watered acres teemed 
with material for food and clothing; 
settled later in the sub-humid interior 
and semi-arid West, the returns were 
still richer — the pond-gemmed prairies 
smiled into marvelous harvests, while 
under irrigation a hundred heads of grain 
replaced the blade of buffalo-grass and a 
hundred head of kine grazed where an 
‘antelope or two wandered before — and 
diverted thought from the inadequate 
rainfall. How different the course of 
empire had the Pilgrims landed at the 
Golden Gate instead of at Plymouth 
Rock, and the Cavaliers in San Diego Bay 
instead of on the Chesapeake, and both 
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learned early the vital value of water and 
the relative worthlessness of mere land! 

For, advancing inland from the Atlantic 
Coast, the settlers merely fixed more 
firmly the simple standards of humid 
Europe in which water, like air, is accepted 
without thought or measure, as a bounty 
of Providence, and only the land and its 
appurtenances (natural and artificial pro- 
ducts above the minerals below) are 
objects of consideration and measure- 
ment and property-right. Were these 
standards just (as they are still purblindly 
viewed by many), the adjustment of 
our industrial relations might perhaps 
be postponed some generations; for our 
2,000,000,000 acres peopled to the density 
of Belgium (some 640 per square mile) 
would sustain a population of 2,000,000,000, 
and Uncle Sam would still be rich enough 
to give farms to millions more. Un- 
happily, the standards are fallacious; 
and our lands habitable and productive 
under existing conditions are virtually 
exhausted. 

In truth (as we are just learning) pro- 
ductivity and even habitability are not 
attributes of land in itself so much as 
measures of the water with which the land 
is supplied. Irrigation has given much 
to this country: It has reclaimed many 
millions of acres; it has improved agri- 
cultural methods and enormously in- 
creased crop yields; it has raised stand- 
ards of production and of the social and 
civic organization depending on ample 
production of the staples of life; yet 
best of all, it has stirred realization of the 
paramount place of water among resources 
and led to-its quantitative measurement 
as the basis of living. Under irrigation, 
twenty-five acre-feet (one foot of water 
covering twenty-five acres) of water prop- 
erly distributed, will sustain a family 
of five for a year; the best results follow 
its application on five acres of land to an 
aggregate of five feet in depth as needed 
during the season. At this rate the 
population would indeed be one per acre, 
or 640 per square mile, in terms of land; 
but it is justly measured only as one for 
each five acre-feet of the water which alone 
renders land productive. Now the annual 
rainfall of mainland United States — the 
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sole original source of our fresh waters 
— is barely 5,000,000,000 acre-feet; it 
averages hardly two and one half feet 




































































B00 1,017,000,000 
90 1,007,000,000 
80 997,000,000 
po 977,000,000 
bo 958,000,000 
60 930,000,000 
40 908,000,000 
80 868,000,000 
20 35,000,000 
10 795,000,000 

2100 757,000,000 
90 714,000,000 
80 674,000,000 
70 630,000,000 
60 689,000,000 
50 645,000,000 
rt) 605,000,000 
80 463,000,000 
20 425,000,000 
10 —_—_—_— 380,000,000 

2000 348,000,000 
90 311,000,000 
80 275,000,000 
70 241,000,000 
60 210,000,000 
50 ee 181,000,000 
40 -———— 155,000,000 
30 -—— 131,000,000 
20 -——- 110,000,000 
10 -— 91,972,266 

1900 —— 75,994,575 
90 p—— 62,947,714 
80 = 50,166,000 
70 = 38,558,000 
60 = 31,443,000 
50} 23,192,000 
40 17,069,000 
80 12,866,000 
20 9,638,000 
10 } 7,240,000 

1800 + 5,308,000 

1790 & 8,929,000 

, 
THE CURVE OF OUR POPULATION S 
INCREASE 


FROM 3,929,000 IN 1790 TO 91,972,266 IN 1910 CAR- 
RIED ON TO 2200 WOULD GIVE US 1,017,000,000 PEO- 


PLE, ABOUT THE LIMIT OF THE COUNTRY’S LIFE - 


SUSTAINING CAPACITY AS JUDGED BY ITS RAINFALL 


(30 inches) over our 2,000,000,000 acres. 
So our greatest possible population, meas- 
ured by our highest standards of primary 
production, would not exceed 1,000,000,000 
—a number which at the current rate of 
increase will be reached in three centuries, 
or when the span since the landing at 
Jamestown is doubled. 

Realization once awakened — as it was 
chiefly by experience in semi-arid districts 
—the primary place of water among 
our measurable resources is evident. For 
men and other animals it is the leading 
food. The average human ration is some 
six pounds daily, four and one half liquid 
and one and one half nominally solid; 
but of this so-called solid, actually more 
than one third is water—that is, more than 
five sixths of our daily sustenance (and 
indeed a like proportion of our bodies) 
is water. Within the body there is no 


assimilation, no metabolism or growth 
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process, in the absence of water; nor 
does germination or any other vital 
process take place without water or, 
apparently, otherwise than as a manifesta- 
tion of its inherent properties. In plant 
life water is essential to germination, to 
tissue-making, to all growth —in fact the 
vitality of our planet appears to be directly 
dependent on the water distributed by 
atmospheric movement and freely circulat- 
ing through the soil and its products. 
The water required for the growth of 
given crop plants, determined by measur- 
ing transpiration from the leaves during 
growth, averages from 300 to 600 times 
the weight of the plants after drying; 
and, in addition to that passing through 
the plants, the soil requires an even larger 


quantity of moisture to maintain a suit- 


able texture, much of which passes away 
through evaporation and seepage. On 
this basis the agricultural duty of water 
in this country has been determined 
as the production of one thousandth part 
of its weight in average plant crop. 

Of the substance so produced, only a 
part is available as food for animals and 
men, and this is transmuted into animal 
tissue through the alchemy of vital process 
only with considerable loss; probably not 
more than a tenth of the vegetal product 
is actually converted into animal tissue 
or rendered available in animal energy. 
Thus, a pound of grain is the equivalent 
of two tons of water used by the growing 
wheat, and a pound of beef the equivalent 
of fifteen to thirty tons of water con- 
sumed by the beeve chiefly in the form of 
feed; and the adult who eats 200 pounds 
each of bread and beef in a year consumes 
something like a ton of water in drink 
and the equivalent of 400 tons in bread 
and 4,000 tons in meat, or 4,401 tons in 
all— figures corresponding fairly with 
the results of intensive agriculture in arid 
districts where five acre-feet or 6,800 
tons of water (including run-off and loss 
by seepage) per year afford a good living 
for each inhabitant. 

Of course all these figures are but 
approximations; they will be rectified 
and refined as time passes and experience 
advances; yet to-day they show that 
the time-honored standards for measuring 
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capacity for production and population 
must change, and that the potential 
strength of countries must be expressed 
in terms of water supply rather than in 
terms of acres or square miles. 

In relation to natural water supply, 
mainland United States comprises three 
divisions: (1) the humid section or East- 
ward states—thirty-one in number — 
extending from the Minnesota-Louisiana 
column to the Atlantic, commonly viewed 
as the chief part of the country though 
forming only two fifths of its area; (2) the 
sub-humid section, or six median states 
from the Dakotas to Texas, containing 
a fifth of our area; and (3) the semi-arid 
section or Westward states (eleven in 
number, including Arizona and New Mex- 
ico) making up the remaining two fifths of 
the country. 
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southern Appalachians), averaging some 
forty-eight inches, or four fifths of that 
‘required for full productivity. In the 
state of nature found by settlers, the 
surface slopes, the rainfall, and the 
vegetal cover (generally forests on the 
uplands and grasses on the plains) were 
adjusted to a natural balance in which 
the rains and melting snows soaked into 
the soil, mainly to be used in plant growth 
or to reappear in springs and seepage 
forming clear streams—of which the 
“blue Juniata” of the ballad was a type; 
the residue saturated the subsoil and 
underlying rocks, forming a_ reservoir 
available for plant growth during droughts 
—a store estimated as equivalent to 
twenty-five feet in depth of water or more 
than six years’ rainfall within the first 
hundred feet of the surface. Such was 
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THE RAINFALL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


{N THE HUMID SECTION (EASTWARD STATES) THE AVERAGE ANNUAL FALL IS 48 INCHES. 


IN THE SUB-HUMID 


(MEDIAN STATES) REGION IT IS 30 INCHES, AND IN THE SEMI-ARID (WESTWARD STATES) COUNTRY IT 
AVERAGES 12 INCHES, THOUGH IT VARIES FROM MORE THAN 100 TO LESS THAN 2 INCHES. 
ABOUT 60 INCHES IS REQUIRED FOR FULL PRODUCTIVITY 


Over the humid section the mean annual 
rainfall ranges from about twenty-five 
inches in Minnesota to fifty-five in Missis- 
sippi (and more than seventy in the 


the land on which our unprecedented 
development was started and shaped — 
a land well watéred by moderate rainfall 
and accumulated moisture, generally well 
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drained by clear streams, and rendered 
fertile through by-products of vegetal 
growth gathered during the ages. 


SUB-HUMID HUMID 
SECTION SECTION 
1,000,000,000 3,000,000,000 
ACRE-FEET ON ACRE-FEET ON 


SEMI-ARID 
SECTION 
8,000,000,000 
ACRE-FEET ON 


800,000,000 400,000,000 800,000,000 
ACRES ACRES ACRES 
RAINFALL 
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equal to 14 years’ rainfall 


THE NATION'S WATER SUPPLY 


SHOWN FOR THE SEMI-ARID, SUB-HUMID, AND HU- 
MID SECTIONS. THE DARK SHADING REPRESENTS 
THE ANNUAL RAINFALL, AND THE LIGHT SHADING 
THE PERMANENT SUPPLY OF WATER IN THE FIRST 
HUNDRED FEET UNDER THE SURFACE OF THE 
GROUND. IN THE HUMID REGIONS MORE THAN AS 
MUCH AS 1} YEARS’ RAINFALL HAS BEEN LOST FROM 
THIS PERMANENT SUPPLY BY UNSCIENTIFIC LUM- 
BERING AND FARMING 














This natural home for a people, however, 
was sadly abused by short-sighted and 
over-greedy clearing and farming. With 
deforestation of slopes, the storm waters 
ran off over the surface instead of sinking 
through spongy duff and humus into the 
soil, and the clear and steady streams 
became torrents during the storms and 
ran low or dry between — it is the brown 
Juniata now, though only part of its 
watershed is cleared. With hasty, profit- 
seeking tillage the natural protective 
cover was removed, the rich mulch and 
humus were dissipated, and much of the 
rain flowed from the fields in turbid floods, 
always taking the cream of the soil and 
often eroding gullies, instead of soaking 
into the subsoil to feed growing plants 
and maintain the store of ground water. 
The shrinkage of agricultural capital 


through the drainage of the ground water 
reservoir was long neglected, albeit at- 
tested in the falling of springs by which 
most pioneer homesteads were located, 
in the frequent necessity for deepening 
wells, and in the gradual drying up of 


brooks, as settlements advanced; it is 
best measured by the lowering of water 
in wells —in Michigan during an average 
period of 18 years 794 wells lowered 2.2 
feet, in Minnesota during 14 years 920 
wells lowered 3.45 feet, in lowa during 
21 years 1160 wells lowered 3.6 feet, or a 
mean of 1.8 feet each decade; of late the 
depletion of the store is increasing the 
danger of droughts, with loss of crops in 
the country and water-famine in towns. 
As the forests and fields were skinned in 
response to the demand for products 
attending the growth of the secondary 
and incidental industries, these, too, added 
to the abuse of the country; culm heaps 
became eyesores, coke ovens poisoned the 
air with gaseous waste, sewage polluted 
the shrunken and torrent-ridden streams, 
and factory towns were often foul blots 
on the fair face of nature no less than 
reproaches to the freedom and equality 
for which our Fathers fought. 

Happily, the tide is turning, and the 
Eastward states promise to come into their 
own in that service to mankind for which 
they are adapted, both through superior 
water supply and consequent productivity 
in staples, and through proximity of the 
food-yielding areas to those resources for 
secondary industries which tend to form 
centres of dense population. The signs 
of renaissance ‘are many: culm heaps 
are re-mined, coke ovens are giving way 
to by-product furnaces, and even in 
factory towns civic spirit is blossoming 
in waterworks and hospitals, improved 
streets and homes, and enlarged schools 
and parks, all tending to promote that 
healthfulness and _ attractiveness of 
dwelling-places whence patriotism springs. 
In rural districts four signs are especially 
gratifying: intensive cultivation (“truck- 
ing’) adjacent to cities, in which the 
entire rainfall is used and sometimes 
augmented by irrigation; great increase 
in value of intensively-cultivated land; 
extension of State and National forests 
largely to protect headwaters and to main- 
tain the natural flow of streams; and both 
private and public parking of selected 
tracts, primarily for beautification, yet in 
such wise as to restore the natural balance 
between rainfall and to cover and slope. 
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Most significant is the control of land 
connected with municipal water supplies; 
for despite an archaic and unconstitutional 
figment imported into this country through 
judicial decisions holding that water is 
a mere appurtenance to land, our Eastern 
communities are ever learning that water 
is the prime necessary of life and that the 
lands ‘over which it is conveyed (if not 
on which it is collected) are but a secondary 
and appurtenant resource. Still the humid 
section, with its 75,000,000 population, is 
scarcely beyond the threshold of progress; 
of its 800,000,000 acres of soil annually 
receiving more than 3,000,000,000 acre- 
feet of rainfall (or nearly two thirds of the 
entire supply of the country), only a 
third are productive and most of these 
only to a fraction of their capacity; when 
the 3,000,000,000 acre-feet of water are 
fully utilized they will sustain 600,000,000, 
or eight times the present population. 

It is the manifest destiny of the well- 


EASTWARD STATES 
1,200,000 square miles 





MEDIAN 

STATES 

600,000 
square miles 





600,000,000 = 
500 per square mile 


WESTWARD STATES 


1,200,000 
square miles 





200,000,000 = 
333 per square mile 


200,000,000 = 
167 per square mile 
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OUR PRESENT AND OUR POSSIBLE 
POPULATION 


THE SHADED PORTIONS REPRESENTING 
PEOPLE NOW IN THE UNITED STATES BY THREE 
DIVISIONS, 75,000,000 IN THE EASTERN STATES, 
10,000,000 IN THE MEDIAN STATES AND 7,000,000 
IN THE WESTWARD STATES IN RELATION TO THE 
600,000,000, 200,000,000 AND 200,000,000 WHICH 
THESE THREE DIVISIONS WOULD SUPPORT IF ALL 
THEIR WATER RESOURCES WERE USED 
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watered Eastward states (including some 
70,000,000 acres of swamp and overflow 
lands not now occupied,) after reserving 
a quarter or a third of the area in forests 
for protecting the running waters and 
supplying timber, to come under intensive 
cultivation in which each ten-acre lot. 
will sustain a family of primary producers 
and perhaps an equal number of those 
living by secondary production. This 
will involve multiplying the crop yield; 
not only must the product of wheat and 
barley be doubled to equal that of the 
English and German fields, but the acres 
of land and tons of water must be made to 
respond to invention and labor in those 
diversified products required for the elab- 
orate modern dietary —fruits, berries, 
végetables, eggs, poultry, dairy products, 
meats, no less than grains. Here opens 
a field for our genius hitherto engaged 
chiefly with secondary occupations; here 
lies the true way to conquest over nature, 
to the subjugation of natural forces for 
human welfare —for the face of nature 
must be transformed. The traveler who 
now sees between the capital and the 
metropolis of the country more wild land 
than fields will then view landscapes more 
completely artificialized than those be- 
tween London and Liverpool, or Paris and 
Amiens; and of all the abounding pro- 
ducts, the best (if there be aught in the 
promise of our early history) will be the 
sturdy manhood and graceful womanhood 
of an independent citizenry strengthened 
by joint exercise of brain and hand in the 
open country. 

Over the median states from the 
Dakotas to Texas, the mean annual rain- 
fall averages a scant thirty inches, or half 
the water required for full productivity 
— though from 60 to more than 80 per 
cent. of it falls during the six summer 
months. This is supplemented by natural 
sub-irrigation from the mountainous coun- 
try farther westward to an average of 
three or four inches, whereby the store 
of ground water is kept up and serves as a 
partial protection from drought. Indeed 
this subterranean supply (locally measur- 
ing 10 or 12 inches) eked out by the meagre 
and variable rains, served to sustain a 
fairly luxuriant natural growth before 
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settlement and later to produce the crops 
required for habitability. It remains the 
agricultural insurance of the section. 
The natural range first of the buffalo and 
then of domestic stock, the sub-humid 
section lent itself readily to extensive 
farming in which machine and horse were 
balanced against area, and the yield was 
measured in terms:of men rather than 
acres —and the cropping was wasteful 
and destructive, except in so far as the 
plowed land better absorbed rainfall than 
the grass-land. Its destiny must be a 
continuation of extensive cultivation, since 
the water supply is inadequate for full 
productivity; its 400,000,000 acres re- 
ceive from above and below about 
1,000,000,000 acre-feet, which at five 
acre-feet per capita would sustain: a 
maximum population of 200,000,000, 
(twenty times that of to-day,) or a family 
to each 4o-acre lot with another living 
in town or on transportation. Already 
the expanses of this “Great American 
Desert,” which to the pioneer were treeless 
for days of travel, are grove-dotted, and 
within two generations the mooted ques- 
tion as to the influence of forests on rain- 
fall will be settled — though at the best 
the increase will doubtless be more in 
equability than in quantity of life-giving 
rains and dews. 

Over the Westward states the rainfall 
ranges from less than 2 to more than 100 
and averages about 12 inches, aggregating 
some 800,000,000 acre-feet yearly, or a 
fifth of the productivity standard; so 
that hardly one in five of the 800,000,000 
acres can be made fully productive. 
Fortunately the diversified surface and 
attendant irregularity of rainfall render 
it feasible to concentrate the meagre 
waters (largely gathered in the mountains 
and performing their first duty in main- 
taining forests and snow-fields whereby 
the streams are steadied in flow) on 
alluvial areas, where the yield is varied 
and _ prolific— indeed the section gives 
object lessons in agriculture to the country 
and to the world. 

Under the effective treatment learned 
from experience within a quarter century, 
the water is put where it is needed when 
it is needed; and the value of the annual 


product reaches hundreds and the price 
of the watered soil runs into thousands 
of dollars per acre—a_ five-acre lot 
yielding a better and easier living for a 
family than a quarter section or even a 
full section (640 acres) on the Plains. 
The annual agricultural product of Cali- 
fornia is comparable with that of all the 
gold produced in her entire history, 
and mineral-bearing Arizona and Utah 
and Idaho are a hundred-fold richer in 
food-stuffs than in ores; and the irri- 
gated valleys tend to pass at once from 
sage-dotted desert into suburbs where 
independent yet codperating families are 
well supplied with roads and _ schools 
and churches, and served by telephones 
and mails even better than the average 
in Eastern cities. The diversity of nature 
is reflected in the thinking and living of 
the people; individuality grows large and 
character intense; human faculty luxur- 
iates like the growing plants and forms 
the richest crop of our semi-arid section. 
Its manifest destiny is to continue raising 
standards of perfection in apple and 
orange and grape, standards of yield in 
staple crops, standards of method in 
cultivating and caring for crops, standards 
of utilization and enrichment of essential 
resources, standards of self-supporting 
yet comfortable living, and (as provin- 
cial isolation passes) standards of 
patriotism born of pleasant homes. Of 
the 160,000,000 acres for which the water 
supply suffices, probably more than half 
will eventually be irrigated; a part is 
adequately watered, considerable areas 
receive rain enough for forest growth, 
and there are vast areas of meagre rain- 
fall available for stock range and the 
“dry farming” made feasible by sub- 
terranean flow from neighboring ranges; 
and the aggregate rural and urban folk 
may well, through wise use of the waters, 
come to exceed the mean ratio of one to 
each five acre-feet of water and attain 
200,000,000 — thirty times the present 
population of the eleven Westward states. 

The key to America’s industrial prog- 
ress was the application of power through 
invention. Thus far both the invention 
and the power plant have been largely 
confined to the secondary industries of 
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manufacturing and transportation; and 
to these lines our creative genius has been 
directed. A change is inevitable — indeed 
it has already begun, since a great depart- 
ment of the Government is helping to make 
primary production no less respectable 
than it was when the Nation was founded. 

In truth the primary producer is the 
great power-user. The plane of most 
effective energizing on the planet is the 
infinitely complex one (in soil and organ- 
ism) in which water is evaporated by the 
power of the sun. Neglecting all this 
power save the fraction utilized in evapor- 
ation from growing plants, it is easily 
computed that, with a transpiration 450 
times the weight of the dry plant and a 
product of 6 tons per acre (with the me- 
chanical equivalent of 780 food-pounds of 
energy required to warm a pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit and a co-efficient of 
967 for the latent heat of vapor), the 
energy expended during a growing season 
of four months of ten-hour days is 1,714 
horse-power per acre. On this basis, our 
475,000,000 acres of farm land, even if the 
yield average only one and one half tons, 
use a sum of mechanical energy exceeding 
200,000,000,000 horsepower, or nearly 
7,000 times the aggregate mechanical 
power utilized in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and incidental industries. This 
use may — indeed must — be multiplied 
with our growth. Here opens our most 
promising field for the application of in- 
telligence to that conquest over nature 
which is the end and aim of human effort; 
in this field lie the richest rewards within 
reach of constructive genius — the prize of 
control over that power with which the 
farmer now idly plays. Within a gener- 
ation the biometricians abroad and Bur- 
bank and others in this country have 
shown that men may devise and virtually 
create living forms adapted to their needs, 
much as corn and wheat and domestic 
stock were slowly artificialized in ages 
past — in short, that the field of invention 
is passing from the realm of the mechanical 
and physical into that of the vital and 
physiological, in which the development 
of power, once started, becomes automatic 
and continuous. Through inventions and 
applications on the lower plane Americans 
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became the leading power users of the 
world; and as our genius turns toward 
its most promising field our farms will be 
our best laboratories and our farmers 
must become the Power-People par ex- 
cellence. 

Despite a discouraging economic bal- 
ance indicated by high cost of living and 
decrease of exports (due chiefly to extrav- 
agance in transportation and excessive 
enrichment of captains of industry), what 
a future opens before us as our resources 
are duly balanced and developed! What 
promise lies in the life-giving waters, in 
the soil made fertile by rains and irrigation, 
in the forests conserving moisture and con- 
trolling streams, in the abounding mineral 
fuels and ores, and in a strong citizenry 
amply fed and clothed from teeming crops! 

The limit of our capacity for production 
and population lies not in the land or its 
living forms— both susceptible of im- 
measurable improvement — but in the sup- 
ply of water on which life depends; for 
without water there are no plants, no soil, 
no animals, no men, no intelligence to 
control lower nature. In the light of 
current knowledge our water supply would 
sustain a population more than ten-fold 
that of to-day, about half of which might 
be occupied in primary industries. Should 
invention go far enough, this limit may be 
raised; for if, through plant energy or 
otherwise, water may be produced from 
hydrated and oxidated earth-matter, then 
will mankind rise to a new plane of prog- 
ress, and the desert will blossom. 

The leaders in human progress are of 
the Caucasian race and of Aryan (chiefly 
Anglo-Saxon or Germanic) speech; and in 
expanse, in climate, in resources, and in 
opportunities for development, mainland 
United States is better adapted than any 
other area for the continued advancement 
of this leading type of mankind — it is a 
natural home not merely for a great people 
but for the world-leading people, and un- 
less it fulfills its manifest destiny, progress 
will fall short and the human world will 
suffer. In this richly endowed country 
patriotism, begotten of union between 
man and soil, must produce a higher hu- 
manity unifying the race and guiding the 
material and moral progress of mankind. 
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A CABLE RATE FOR COMMON USE 


TO OPEN THE OCEAN WIRES TO THE SMALL MERCHANT AND TO SOCIAL MESSAGES — 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THEODORE N. VAIL, THE HEAD OF THE BELL TELE- 
PHONE AND WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH AND CABLE COMPANIES 


BY 


ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


Mr. Theodore Vail gave mankind a new lever in its lift toward a completely social organi- 
gation when he originated the cheap ‘‘night-letter” and ‘‘day-letter” by telegraph. He gave it 
a new grasp when he added the deferred cablegram and, incidentally, started a rate war. Why 
these conveniences did not come sooner, why they are feasible now, and what sort of man solved 
the complicated problem of cheap tolls, Mr. Gleason tells in this article. — Tue Epitors. 


IPLING sings of the cable, 
“I sent a message to my 
dear, a thousand leagues and 
more to her’ — but that is 
just what we haven’t been 
doing, though we should have well liked 
to do it. If we are a mighty and imperial 
newspaper, we send a wire to our man 
wallowing in the equatorial swamps, or 
scratching his way toward the dim Polar 
Sea. Wizards of finance speed words 
over to their London firm to buy at 1163. 


But if we are just an obscure ardent lover, 


or the wide-wandering husband of a faith- 
ful home-keeping wife, or the father of 
an emigrated daughter, we don’t send a 
message to our dear, because we can’t 
afford it. 

We are living in two worlds. We share 
with all the rest of mankind immediacy 
of news. While the politician is busy 
in releasing his peroration, we are already 
reading his modest introduction. We 
become eye-witnesses of battles, fires, 
disasters, pageants, carnivals, coronations. 
We are present in the room with inter- 
national crises, and watch each pulse- 
beat and nerve-twitched pose of the 
Sick Man of Europe. 

But when we turn from that large public 
life, all is changed. The small trader 
is locked up inside his own country. He 
can’t peddle his wares over the frontier 
lines, because talk is too costly. To 
learn the other fellow’s mind eats up 
money. So he clamps down the boundaries 
of his narrow world, and never casts his 


eye over the edge. Obscure lives, with 
their network of human sympathies, have 
been somewhat neglected in the onward 
sweep of applied science. 

These two worlds of swift news and 
tardy intimacy are out of relation with 
each other. One is rotating on its sober 
axis at the pace of fifty years ago. The 
other is spinning merrily with the new 
century. It is as if a man should go to 
business in an aeroplane, but light his 
home with tallow dips. 

Into this hold-up of high rates, where 
only one message in a hundred is social, 
human, domestic, Theodore Vail, presi- 
dent of the Western Union, thrusts a 
potent hand, and institutes a system of 
daily and week-end cable letters, which 
will render the world of family life and 
affection a sharer in romantic benefits. 
Other cable companies instantly follow 
where he has shown the way, and by their 
rivalry extend the benefits of his plan— 
even hasten his own advance, perhaps. 

At a touch he makes the world more 
neighborly, having decided to push back 
the horizon line, and let in some of the 
vision on the lives of common folk. The 
little family episodes, which are the very 
stuff of life, will be exchanged while they 
are still warm with human quality. 
There is small joy in telling your Australian 
niece that baby has a tooth, when, by 
the time you have received the Anti- 
podean congratulations, the little beggar is 
chewing through beefsteaks. 

From ten A. M. to three p. M. of the day, 
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most of the cable business is done, the hot- 
test, swiftest hour being ten in New York 
and three in London. For a brief sixty 
minutes the two Stock Exchanges throb 
in unison, the tides of panic or of pros- 
perity flowing through both close-knit 
organisms in one unbroken current, of 
which the carrier channels are the seven- 
teen Trans-Atlantic cables. 

That hour of ten to eleven is furious with 
tiny flash messages of two or three words 
each, in which the brokers in London and 
New York scalp the variations in stock 
prices between the two exchanges. This 
crowded hour, when cable business touches 
its highest peak, is known as the hour of 
“arbitrage” business. The $4,000,000 
stock cable has carried 600 messages in 
one hour, 1900 messages in four hours, or 
almost eight a minute. 

It is Mr. Vail’s plan to send full length 
letters at reduced rates between England 
and the United States. The cable com- 
panies, carrying out his plan, will send 
messages in the unutilized portions of the 
day and night, reserving the feverish mid- 
day hours for the urgent public news and 
the messages of high finance. 

Four flights below the click of the send- 
ing and receiving instruments of the 
Western Union service, in a large wind- 
swept room, Theodore Vail sat and talked 
of the future. He wore a black silk skull 
cap over his white hair. Seeing him for 
the first time sitting rather massively, 
almost inertly, in the chair, you would 
think him tired and a little stolid. He is 
heavy in body, heavy in face. But there 
is something large and emancipating in the 
way he talks. He opens vistas in a low- 
pitched even voice, and, without the 
slightest effort to impress, he conveys the 
sense of a man of unusual vision, with the 
executive position and power to build up 
into system what is seen by his inner eye. 

“In the early days of transportation,” 
he said, “the stage coach stopped at each 
village and cluster of houses. Then came 
your train, stopping at each town. Then, 
later, the longer runs, and so, gradually, 
the express train was evolved. And, 
finally, the long swift through carry be- 
tween far-distant points, and there is 
‘the limited.’ Such is the development 
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of transportation, from the constantly 
broken and delayed journey to the ex- 
pedited continuous long carry. 

“With telegraphic communication it 
has been just the opposite. The swift, 
uninterrupted message of prime business 
importance between distant points was the 
first thing to be obtained. At any cost 
there must be uninterrupted speed and 
efficiency — the expedited instantaneous 
communication. But, lately, we have 
found that there was another and separate 
class of business, less urgent, lying in the 
region between the flash message by tele- 
graph and telephone and that of the mail. 
First we installed the night-letter per- 
mitting fifty words to be sent over night at 
the cost of 10 words of express service. 
Then we put in the day-letter service. 
We were told we should lose the $2,500,000 
of business which we received from those 
people who had been sending telegrams 
with an excess number of words. We were 
told that these people, instead of paying 
the extra rates for speed in sending, say 
nineteen words. (an excess of nine words 
over the regular ten), would drag out their 
message to fifty words and send it by the 
slower day letter method, at the cheaper 
rates. So we would load our wires with 
more words, the same number of messages, 
and smaller returns. 

“But none of that proved true. We 
have held that two and a half million of 
business intact, in spite of the day-letter. 
The reason is plain. When a man is pay- 
ing two to five cents a word for extra words, 
what he wants is speed. He won’t wait 
for the non-urgent day-leiter, slightly de- 
layed. So that urgent business still stays 
with us, while we receive the additional 
day-letter business — social, industrial — 
which used to go by ‘United States mail.’ 

“Now the cable situation is like that of 
the telegraph. There is a class of peremp- 
tory business which must receive instan- 
taneous flash service. But we _ believe 
there is a large amount which now goes 
by mail but which would make use of a 
non-urgent cable at reduced rates. We 
have set ourselves the task of discovering 
that business and winning it over to the 
use of the cable. 

“A man goes home Saturday evening 
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after the week’s toil and worry. 
family is in London. 


later. But here at last is a chance to 
send them that same letter (for thirty 
words will communicate a real family 
message), and it will be in their hands on 
Tuesday morning. 

“We believe that a large proportion of 
the social and business messages will 
make use of a system which provides 
communication half way between the 
instantaneous wire and the delayed slow- 
moving mails. It is our hope to capture 
go per cent. of the word traffic that now 
goes by mail. That is the goal toward 
which we are moving.” 

Well aware that he had said a startling 
thing, Mr. Vail paused and sketched out 
a strong slanting 90 per cent. on a sheet 
of white paper. 

“Take a typical cable wire. At present 
it is doing 100 per cent. of its business on 
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THE CAPACITY OF THREE CABLE LINES 


THE WESTERN UNION, THE ANGLO-AMERICAN, AND THE 
DIRECT UNITED STATES, WHICH, WORKING IN BUSI- 
NESS CONNECTION WITH EACH OTHER, AT PRESENT 
USE BUT 25 PER CENT. OF THEIR CAPACITY 


25 per cent. of its capacity. Right there 
at the centre of the day, it is paying all 
its expense of maintenance, its original 
cost, its return to the stockholders. On 
either side of those central hours of ac- 
tivity, there is a 375 per cent. of capacity 
going idle. If we can fill up those two 
unused capacities of 37} per cent. each, it 
will be at almost no added cost. The 
increase of business will be almost pure 
gain. When all is done that can be done 


in increased facilities and efficiency and 
there are no improvements in the sur- 
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His 
He can write a 
letter which will reach them twelve days 


roundings of the working force to be made, 
then possibly we can bring down the cable 
rates to 123 cents a word. 

“We will increase efficiency of facilities 
and bring down the cable rates as fast 
as the people give us the business. There 
should and will be proper dividends paid 
to the stockholders — dividends to which 
a public utility is entitled. Beyond that, 
the company does not ask anything. The 
public should get the advantage. 

“With few exceptions, the cable system 
of the world is to-day complete. The 
great trade routes are covered. As that 
trade develops, other lines will be laid to 
handle increased traffic. But they will 
duplicate existent lines. Two great trade 
regions are still left on the map of the world 
for the future to develop. One is Siberia 
and Manchuria. The other is South 
America, south of the Equator, not north 
of it. If our business is left free to develop 
in units of 100 and 1000, instead of in 
fragments of ten, our nation can take 
possession of the trade opportunity in 
South America. We can lead the world.” 

Some of the cable kings are already 
planning a new wire to South America 
for that trade opportunity — the one 
great wire at present needed. It would 
run to Cuba, the Barbados, and then 
on down the East Coast. Some day, 4 
wire will be laid across the Bering Strait 
over in the rich Asiatic Territory. 

Of the cables needed for trade not our 
own, one is between the Azores and Ber- 
muda. This would connect Europe with 
the United States and Canada by one more 
electrical bridge. Another desirable cable 
would be between Mauritius and the West 
Coast of Australia. A useful extension 
of existent cables would be that of con- 
necting the Central and South American 
cables with San Francisco. The all- 
British girdle requires a cable from As- 
cension to Jamaica via the Barbados, 
and from there to Bermuda and Halifax. 

Cable companies do not fear the compe- 
tition of wireless. Because the given mes- 
sage can be interfered with by other mes- 
sages, and because all messages within 
fifty miles can be blurred out of recognition 
by one powerful instrument pulsing out 
high-geared ether waves, they believe that 
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wireless will never carry the dependable 
trans-oceanic business. They believe that 
the future of wireless is as an ally and 
complement of the cable, connecting light- 
ships and lighthouses with the shore, in 
places where the shallow cable would be 
ground to bits by waves on rocks. 

Mr. Marconi has stated his hope for 
wireless — “Two hundred words a minute 
at one cent a word, and the general use 
of wireless telegraphy instead of the mails 
for a very large proportion of the personal 
correspondence that now passes between 
America and Europe.” 

While the cable has failed as yet to 
fulfill the early hopes of cheap universal 
rates, it has long ministered efficiently to 
great human needs. Besides its own star 
role, it has often served as substitute and 
understudy for other systems when they 
fell sick from the weather or the rush 
hours. 

A severe storm swept the country, from 
the Alleghanies to the Atlantic Coast, a 
few winters ago. Telegraph poles and lines 
were levelled in all directions, interrupting 
communication between New York and 
the West. A New York Bank, desiring to 
protect some large interests in San Fran- 
cisco, arranged with the Western Union’s 
New York office to cable a message 
from New York to England, thence via 
the Eastern Telegraph Company’s Sub- 
marine Cables through the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, Indian Ocean, up to China, 
thence across the Pacific to its corres- 
pondent in San Francisco, being relayed a 
dozen times. 

So overloaded are the London to Paris 
wires that every day numerous messages 
are cabled from London to New York and 
then to Paris, because of the prompter 
service. Such messages are called “turn- 
backs.” 

During the 1888 blizzard, communica- 
tion was held between New York and 
Boston by way of cable to Paris. 

When the line was opened between 
England and Spain, a message required 
from nine to ten hours. Before the 
Pacific cables were laid, a message to 
Manila cost $2.35 a word, traveled 14,311 
miles, and underwent nineteen different 
transmissions. Now the cost is $1.00. 
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Fifty years ago, it took a London or Liver- 
pool merchant a half year to receive an 
answer to his letter sent to Calcutta. Now 
it is a matter of a few hours. 

In recent years, a message of 68 words 
was dispatched in 2} minutes. It was sent 
12,608 miles, and the answer was received 
within seven minutes. A patron in Texas 
complained of poor service recently because 
his message reached the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange half a minute after four 
o'clock, just too late to make the sale. 
He had turned it in at 3:53, Greenwich 
time, in Texas. He felt aggrieved that 
seven minutes was not ample time for its 
journey to New York, to Newfoundland, 
to Ireland, to Liverpool, to the floor of 
the Exchange. 

The people of the Argentine Republic 
were so interested in the launching of their 
great battleship Moreno, at the yards of 
the New York Ship Building Co. in 
Camden, N. J., on Saturday, Sept. 23, 
1911, that the Central and South American 
Telegraph Co. asked the Western Union 
to arrange a special wire to flash the 
announcement. The Moreno glided into 
the water at 2:33 P. M.; instantly Camden 
flashed “2:33” to New York, New York 
cabled to Colon in the same instant, Golon 
flashed it to Valparaiso and Valparaiso 
to Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires acknowl- 
edged its receipt and bulletined the in- 
formation at 2:33 Pp. M. In other words, 
the news arrived in Buenos Aires in the 
fraction of a minute, even before the 
ripples caused by the battleship’s entrance 
into the water had subsided. 

The Western Union has summarized 
their business from the American side 


over their own cables. 
PER CENT. 


Financial. 30 
Business based on ‘agriculture, natural 
products, meat, cotton, etc. . . . 17 
Se. we. 6 %.. a 6 a we ee. ee 
Social js o . & ee ee 
Exporters and Importers 4 9.59 8 
Steamship business (keeping lines in touch 
with boats, booking, etc. . . ... 7 
POR. ck te tt oe 


The surprise in that table of compara- 
tive traffic is that the diplomatic and 
Government business is so slight as to 
cut no figure at all in the total volume. 
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He has the privilege of calling 
up the nearest telegraph station that is 
open and sending his message over his 


It lags in among half a hundred items 
cluttered together under “ Miscellaneous.” 
Compare our meagre touch with consulates 
and embassies with that of England, which 
spends a million and a quarter dollars a 
year in cabling official Government de- 
spatches. 

The cable letter is aimed first at that 
{2 per cent of social interchange — to 
raise its volume mightily — and second, at 
commercial correspondence. The people 
now cabling will cable more fully with the 
reduced rates. Even under the old system 
there was much “‘filed” business, reports, 
and extended statements, turned in 
throughout the day, and reserved till after 
business hours and then sent. For still 
longer reports, these firms used the mails, 
with the ten day delay. They will turn 
to the cable letter. New firms of smaller 
grade, who have relied largely upon the 
mails, will become cable users. 

One of Canada’s Postmaster Generals, 
M. Lemieux, has said: “Every reduction 
in rates would open the door to a class 
of trader who cannot now afford to use 
cables.” 

There is a double value to the cable 
letter. It saves time, closing the deal, 
while it is still hot, and the other man in 
mood. And the cable lends an adver- 
tising value to the proposition. It en- 
hances its importance in the eyes of the 
recipient. If a business man finds on his 
desk four communications—a cable, a 
telegram, a letter, and a postal, he will 
be apt to regard them as of about that 
relative importance, with the cable a sure 
leader for his attention. 

Atlantic cable rates could have been 
lowered a decade ago with the cable letter 
system, if there had been a man big enough 
to do it.. The idea had been publicly 
exploited, but it had to wait for execu- 
tion for Mr. Vail with courage to fight 
the conservatism of capital. It is with 
his coming into control of the Bell Tele- 
phone and the Western Union in con- 
junction that the night-letter and the day- 
letter systems have been installed. He 
has made every private telephone of the 
land a telegraph and cable station. A 
man with a telephone is called up and the 
just-arrived telegram is read to him over 


the wire. 


telephone wire. As the result, a man in 
the country can receive or send an im- 
portant message at 2 A. M., even if the 
village telegraph station has been tightly 
closed for eight hours. ; 

This has put every man with a Bell 
telephone in telegraphic communication 
with every other Bell telephone user in 
the country. Mr. Vails’s new schedule of 
cable tolls is to put him in touch with 
the whole world —and at a reasonable 
rate. 

Of the need of combination in wire 
transmission, Mr. Vail says: 

“Any wire system to be universal, to 
give a universal service by electrical trans- 
mission of intelligence, whether spoken or 
written, must be one system, all the wires 
under one control and operated by the same 
methods and under the same policy. 

“From every place the service must 
radiate to all points in all directions, each 
place being a centre from which communi- 
cation must go direct to the place to be 
communicated with, and the lines or 
circuits of communication or transmission 
must be direct and continuous. If the 
distance is beyond that possible for direct 
communication, the transfer or relay must 
be from and to lines or circuits belonging 
to the same system under one control 
and terminating in the same offices.” 

The great principle to observe is that 
every possible use must be made of every 
possiblefacility. All of everything must 
be utilized. “Any part of the plant that 
can be used for several purposes at the 
same time must be so used. A separate 
system for telegraph long distance trunk 
lines and a separate system for telephone 
long distance trunk lines has duplicated the 
trunk wire plant of the United States. In 
ten years, if the telegraph and telephone 
are worked in unison, the long distance 
lines of either will do the business for both. 

“The plant for the joint use of the 
telegraph and long distance or toll tele- 
phone can be one and the same, con- 
structed, maintained and looked after 
by one organization — it will be one 
plant. The investment, the interest on 
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the investment, the depreciation, the 
maintenance of the duplicate plant, can 
all be saved. This investment will amount 
to hundreds of millions of dollars at an 
annual cost of tens of millions. All this 
saving can go into increased efficiency, 
new services, or reduction of charges. 
“Although the same trunk plant can be 
used at the same time for both; the ex- 
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“The only hindrance to the inaugura- 
tion of all these features or innovations, 
except the time necessary for reconstruc- 
tion and re-organization and re-education, 
is the question of just how far this combin- 
ation can go and not be technically in 
violation of the trust laws. Nothing is 
being done that can be a possible violation 
so far as human judgment can foretell, 





MR. THEODORE N. VAIL 


WHOSE SYSTEM OF DAY-LETTERS AND WEEK-END LETTERS BY CABLE AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES WILL, 
HE HOPES, CAPTURE 90 PER CENT. OF THE WORD-TRAFFIC THAT NOW GOES BY MAIL 


change systems proper, the apparatus and 
the operating organization, are distinct and 
separate and must always remain so — 
they cannot be combined. The telephone 
instruments likewise are distinct from the 
telegraph instruments and cannot be sub- 
stituted for one another. Nevertheless it 
is obvious that both economy and 
efficiency can be achieved by a close co- 
operation of the systems. 


but it is safer to go slowly than to have 
to retrace any steps. 

“When all this is worked out, corre- 
spondence will be by wire — confirmation 
and documents only by mail. 

“When the telegraph is treated as a 
by-product of the telephone plant, it 
does not take much imagination to see what 
can be done in the broadening and exten- 
sion and cheapening of telegraph facilities, 

















THE WORLD’S UNREST 


THE WAR IN THE 
AND MONGOLIA — THE 


HE war on the African 
desert, the massacres in 
Persia by the Russian 
soldiers, and the revo- 
lution in China — the 
three centres of active unrest, 
mark dramatic steps in great 
movements that have been 
going on for many years. 

It took Italy only six days 
to present an ultimatum to 
Turkey, declare war, send a 
fleet across the Mediterranean and bom- 
bard the city of Tripoli. But it was thirty- 
three years after the treaty of Berlin, 
when Austria and Germany tacitly ad- 
mitted Italy’s designs upon Tripolitania, 
before Italy found herself in a position 
to share the spoil. The Italian expedition 
captured the city of Tripoli and made 
landings at several other places. The 
Turkish army, cut off from all help or even 
communication with Turkey, had little 
hope of a successful ultimate outcome 
in spite of its determined resistance. 
Tripolitania is lost to Turkey. But what 
is lost to Turkey is not altogether gained 
for Italy. Tripolitania is a fourth as large 
as the United States. Its pacification is a 
work of years. It is estimated that Algeria 






DESERT OF TRIPOLITANIA — THE RUSSIAN GAME 


IN PERSIA 
NEW ERA IN CHINA 


has cost France $750,000,000, and the 
French brought to their task a powerful 
army and the tact and experience gained 
in their long years of colonization. With 
less experience and fewer resources, Italy 
has a similar problem to face, the paci- 
fication and development of a vast desert 
Empire peopled by warlike nomads. The 
coast line of Tripolitania is as long as ours 
from Maine to Florida, and the province 
stretches inland for more than one thou- 
sand miles. 

For many years Russia has had designs 
on the Persian Gulf, and little by little 
her sphere of influence has moved south- 
ward — and the corresponding English 
sphere of influence to protect the over- 
land route to India comes over Persia 
from the Indian border. In the way of 
the Russian game stood W. Morgan 
Shuster, the Treasurer-General of Persia, 
an American, formerly a member of the 
Philippine Commission, appointed to his 
post in Persia on the recommendation of 
President Taft. This, in connection with 
Mr. Shuster’s criticism of Russia, added 
much to Russia’s resentment of our 
attempt to force the Czar’s Government 
to recognize the passports of Americanized 
Russian Jews. Mr. Shuster’s administra- 
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a a THE WAR IN THE DESERT 
OUTSIDE THE CITY OF TRIPOLI WHERE THE ITALIAN TROOPS HAVE FIRST THE PROBLEM OF SUB- 
DUING THE TURKISH ARMY AND THEN THE TASK OF PACIFYING A COUNTRY A FOURTH 
AS LARGE AS THE UNITED STATES, PEOPLED BY NOMADIC TRIBES 
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HIS EXCELLENCY GEORGE BAKHMETIEFF 
THE NEW RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR WHO IS HANDLING THE DELICATE QUESTIONS THAT ARISE 
IN THE PRESENT RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 
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MR. W. MORGAN SHUSTER 
THE AMERICAN WHOSE WORK AS TREASURER-GENERAL OF PERSIA PROVOKED THE OLD 
SLUMBERING TROUBLE. HE PROPHESIES FURTHER RUSSIAN AND BRITISH 
ENCROACHMENTS ON PERSIA 
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tion gave the Persian finances a balance 
instead of a deficit in less than a year. 
But in his vigorous and efficient conduct 
of his office he gave Russia an excuse 
to make demands on Persia, or Russia 
made his work an excuse —it matters 
little. | Russia requested Mr. Shuster’s 
removal and Great Britain acquiesced 
in the demand. The Persian -National 
Assembly refused to remove him. In 





not go to war with Russia for that would 
mean the end of the little independence 
left. Martial law was proclaimed in the 
capital and Mr. Shuster was dismissed. 
The Russian and English paths of empire 
have moved on another step. 

In another quarter, also, Russia has 
pushed forward her influence. For years 
she has wished to increase her interests in 
Mongolia, a province more than half as 








A PERSIAN PROTEST AGAINST THE DISMISSAL OF SHUSTER 


WHO HAD RESCUED THE COUNTRY FROM BANKRUPTCY AND, IN A YEAR DISTURBED BY REVOLUTION, 
CHANGED A DEFICIT OF $500,000 INTO A SURPLUS OF $800,000 


the capital, Teheran, great crowds col- 
lected to protest against his dismissal. 
They collected, also, in Tabriz and in 
other cities where Russian troops were 
quartered. Riots followed and then mas- 
sacres of men, women, and children by the 
Russian soldiers. In Resht, five hundred 
people were killed, and in Tabriz the 
Persian constitutionalists and the Russian 
guards were in conflict. But Persia could 


large as China proper, by building the 
trans-Mongolian railroad. And naturally 
she is now ready to protect this province, 
which has taken advantage of the present 
weakness of the Pekin Government to 
shake free. Simultaneously with the re- 
ports about Mongolia, came the news of a 
similar situation in Chinese Turkestan. 
With Manchuria under foreign domina- 
tion, and with Mongolia and Turkestan 
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PREMIER YUAN SHI-KAI 
(IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, FACING THE READER) HEAD OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES, AND LONG CON- 


SIDERED CHINA’S MOST CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN 


on the way to be Russianized, China has 
lost direct and independent control of 
nearly one half of its territory. 

While Russia is fastening its tentacles 
on Mongolia and Turkestan, there are, 
in China proper, two or three govern- 


ments and a great lack of government. 
At Shanghai, Wu Ting-Fang for the Revo- 
lutionists and Tang Shao-Yi representing 
the Pekin Government, have concluded an 
agreement to submit the form of the future 
government of China to a National Conven- 
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NEAR HANKOW 


IMPERIAL TROOPS AWAITING THE ENEMY 
PEOPLE THAN ANY PRE- 


IN THE CHINESE REVOLUTION WHICH PROBABLY AFFECTS DIRECTLY MORE 
VIOUS REVOLUTION IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 


of China at Nankin. But in spite of this, 
the calling of the Convention has improved 


the situation and the prospects of peace. 
One important fact to be noted is that the 


tion, pending the assembling of which there 
is an armistice. This situation is some- 
what complicated by the election of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen as President of the Republic 











THE BURNING OF HANKOW 


HARDEST FIGHTING OF THE REVOLUTION HAS TAKEN PLACE 


AROUND WHICH THE 
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present rebellion is not a protest against 
foreign aggression so much as a protest 
against Manchu tyranny and misrule. It is 
the demand for a progressive China from 
the Chinese themselves. For nearly twenty 
years the story of the awakening of China 
is intimately bound up with the career of 
one man, Yuan Shi-kai. Politically he 
has been sometimes allied with the Pro- 
gressive party and sometimes with the 
reactionary element under the old Dowager 
Empress. But by his works he is known 
as a Progressive. He has been the 
dominant figure in China since the death 
of Li Hung Chang, whose pupil he was. 

After the disastrous war with Japan 
in 1894, for which Yuan Shi-kai was held 
partially responsible, he was put in charge 
of the troops in the metropolitan province. 
With the help of German officers he formed 
an army of 12,500 men trained in the 
European fashion — the first modern sol- 
diery in China. From this grew by 1910 
a fairly well trained and equipped army, 
half again as large as that of the United 
States — an army in which every soldier 
had two hours of Western teaching a day, 
and for which the officers were trained in 
military schools. Yuan Shi-kai, though 
a Progressive, joined with the reactionary 
Dowager in 1899 against the Emperor. 
But the next year, during the Boxer re- 
bellion, we find him, as Governor of Shan- 
tung, ignoring the Imperial edicts, and 
dealing so summarily with the Boxers that 
not a foreigner was hurt in his province. 
In 1902 he was in charge of the Northern 
Railway, and “wherever he was he gave 
as much attention to the city government 
as to that of the province or the nation; 
and, in spite of having no foreign education 
himself, he began building up a system 
of public schools in his province, the like of 
which there is nothing in all China.” 

The most patent signs of progress in 
China, the army, the schools, and the 
railroads, are the work of Yuan Shi-kai 
more than of any other one man. But 
the Radical reformers held not only that 
he had betrayed the Emperor to the 
Dowager Empress in 1898 but that he was 
instrumental in the Emperor’s death in 
1908. At any rate, the Prince Regent 
Chun dismissed him for a time because 
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he had “rheumatism of the leg.” When 
the present revolution commenced and he 
was recalled he answered that his rheuma- 
tism was still bad. But the Manchu rule 
was almost at an end; it needed his 
strength to help it so much that it was 
willing to take him on any terms. The 
revolution was making headway in the 
South, and even the National Assembly 
at Pekin had shown a revolutionary tend- 
ency. On October 27th, Yuan Shi-kai took 
command of the Imperial army. Eleven 
days later the National Assembly ap- 
pointed him Premier. In his cabinet 
he appointed several active sympathizers 
with the Revolution. While the first 
attacks on Nanking and Hankow were 
repulsed by the Imperial troops, later 
these cities and also Wuchang, Hang- 
yang and Foochow fell into the hands of 
the Revolutionists. The Revolutionists 
at Shanghai formed a cabinet, with Wu 
Ting Fang, former minister to the United 
States, as director of foreign affairs. Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the agitator long in the 
United States and Europe collecting funds, 
joined this group on his return to China. 
Another party set up a republic at Chi-fu, 
and in the interior General Li Yuan- 
hung was in command of the rebel armies. 

Early in December Prince Chun ab- 
dicated his regency, leaving Yuan Shi-kai 
to deal as best he could with the Assem- 
bly at Shanghai and the leadership of 
Sun Yat Sen. However the warfare or 
negotiations between Yuan Shi-kai and 
the more radical progressives turn out, 
one thing is certain: the old régime of 
the Manchus is at an end. Since the 
time of Li Hung Chang all the stronger 
men in the Government have been Chinese 
without Manchu blood, and when the 
final test came the Manchus dropped 
out, leaving two Chinese parties contend- 
ing for control. The republicans won 
over the monarchists, and China was pro- 
claimed a “‘republic.’””, On December 29th, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen was chosen president. 
Thus China has ended the dynasty of the 
despots. The Chinese Empire is over- 
turned, and the most populous nation of 
the world has begun a new era. There 
have been few events in the world’s history 
that affected more people. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 
OUT OF PRINCETON INTO POLITICS 


THE TRUE STORY OF HIS NOMINATION FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP OF NEW 
JERSEY — THE ASTONISHING MANNER IN WHICH SOME OF HIS SUP- 
PORTERS LEARNED THAT THERE ARE MEN WHO MEAN 
WHAT THEY SAY—IS THIS “‘ INGRATITUDE ’’? 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


(AUTHOR OF “A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’) 


HE State of New Jersey at 

the beginning of the year 1910 

was in the case of many 

another commonwealth in this 

Union of States. It was in 
the grip of the politicians and the cor- 
porations, and the good people resident 
within its borders had about as much voice 
in the management of their public affairs 
as they had in deciding the weather or 
determining the phases of the moon. For 
years the state government had been run 
by agents of ‘‘the interests’ —for a 
time the Pennsylvania Railroad pre- 
dominating, more recently a combination 
of electric light and power companies, 
gas companies, and trolley lines, controlled 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
and the malodorous United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia. 

Latterly it was the Republican Organi- 
zation that had been in power at Trenton, 
but the system was really a bi-partisan 
one. The Republican bosses, Senator 
John Dryden, Senator John Kean, ex- 
Governor Franklin Murphy, ex-Governor 
Edward C. Stokes, and David P. Baird, 
had come to be known as the “Board of 
Guardians,” in which the public service, 
railroad, insurance, and other corporation 
interests were duly represented. The 
Democratic Organization was the private 
property of James Smith, Jr., a politician 
who had made his way into the United 
States Senate in consequence of having 
delivered the vote of the Jersey delegation 
to Mr. Cleveland at the Democratic 


National Convention of 1892, and who had 
retired from that body under criticisms 
connected with certain scandals incidental 
to the framing of the Wilson Tariff. Ex- 
Senator Smith is a polished man of affairs 
whose business interests are identical with 
those of his friends on the Republican 
“Board of Guardians.” His chief lieu- 
tenant was James R. Nugent, a typical 
representative of the old-style, strong- 
arm methods in politics. ‘‘ Bob” Davis, 
the thrifty boss of Essex County, some- 
times rebelled against his feudal lord and 
sometimes played in with him, but be- 
tween Smith and Davis, the Organiza- 
tion through a dozen lean years had 
existed to garner the spoils of munici- 
pal jobs and contracts in Newark, Jersey 
City, and Hoboken; to fill a few minority 
memberships on state commissions of one 
sort and another; and to furnish the Re- 
publican machine with needed help in time 
of danger. 

However, the great moral movement 
which during the last five years has been 
abroad in the land, had not left New 
Jersey unaware of its gathering power. 
The leaders of both parties were forced 
to heed it. In the Republican party, 
Everett Colby, George L. Record, and 
others stirred up a dangerous enthusiasm 
among “new idea Republicans.” Some- 
how, somewhere, by someone, there was 
suggested to Mr. Smith’s Organization 
a plan of getting aboard the reform wagon 
and riding on it into power. The fight 


against privilege and the championship 
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of democracy in college life captained by 
the President of Princeton University 
had attracted the attention of the state 
and now suggested him as a man who 
could lead a party to victory under the 
banner of political reform. President 
Wilson was a student of public affairs of 
authority throughout the country; he 
was an accomplished and _ persuasive 
speaker; a man of lofty character and 
winning personality. Indeed, from out- 
side the State, from the press of many 
cities, had come the suggestion that the 
nation would be fortunate if it could place 
such a man as Wilson in the Presidential 
chair. 

It is easy enough to see how the idea of 
running Wilson for. Governor needed 
only present itself to the imagination of 
a shrewd boss to become immediately con- 
genial. Mr. Smith had a son at Prince- 
ton and had on one or two occasions 
exchanged greetings with the head of the 
college, but there was no real acquaintance 
between the two men, and the Democratic 
leader no doubt naturally imagined that a 
learned collegian would be as putty in the 
hands of an experienced politician—especi- 
ally if his eyes were rose-spectacled by the 
promise of a nomination for President. 
The man was a hero for progressive, in- 
dependent citizens everywhere and espe- 
cially within the state where he was best 
known; a spontaneous popular feeling 
that he would make an ideal Governor 
had arisen; what could be better politics 
than to become sponsor of his nomination 
and use his popularity for a ride back to 
power? 

During the early summer of 1910, Presi- 
dent Wilson was told by a number of his 
friends that he could probably have the 
Democratic nomination for Governor if 
he desired it. These intimations became 
sO numerous and so pointed and were 
accompanied by so many assurances of 
the benefit the party and the state would 
derive from his acceptance that Mr. 
Wilson was constrained to lend them a 
favorable ear. His work at Princeton 
was apparently arrested — that he realized. 

And yet the prospective nominee was 
profoundly puzzled. While sentiment 
among the best class of voters through- 
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out the state was strong, the practical 
overtures came from the Organization 
headed by Smith. Mr. Wilson was per- 
fectly aware of ex-Senator Smith’s political 
character and history; he knew what the 
Organization was. How could such a 
gang support him? What quid did they 
expect for their quo? Were they deceiving 
themselves as to their man? Did they fancy 
that his life-long detestation of corrupt 
politics was simply pose? Or were they 
merely willing to take him because they 
knew he was the only sure chance of 
party victory? Willing to have an incor- 
ruptible Governor if it were impossible 
otherwise to get a Democratic Governor? 
Did Smith regard the schoolmaster as a 
simple soul who would hand out corpora- 
tion favors without knowing? Did he 
expect to get a United States Senatorship 
through the Democratic legislature which 
Wilson’s popularity was likely to elect? 

On that point, Mr. Wilson made specific 
inquiry of the gentlemen who came to 
him on their puzzling errand. He required 
their assurance that Mr. Smith would 
not seek the Senatorship. “Were he to 
do so, while I was Governor,” he told 
them, “I should have to oppose him. He 
represents everything repugnant to my 
convictions.” They told him categorically 
that Smith had no idea of going back to 
the Senate; that he was a man thought to be 
sick with adangerous constitutional ailment 
and borne down by domestic bereavement 
and that he was definitely out of politics 
Furthermore they called his attention to 
the fact that the election laws of New 
Jersey called for a primary, in which the 
respective parties by popular vote selected 
their candidates for Senator. James 
Smith, Jr., would not enter that primary 
race. Nothing could be more convincing 
on that score. 

Talking afterward of his perplexity at 
this time, Governor Wilson said: 

“I was asked to allow myself to be 
nominated, and for a long time it was 
impossible for me to understand why | 
had been asked. The gentlemen who 
wanted to nominate me were going outside 
the ranks of recognized politicians and 
picking out a man whom they knew would 
be regarded as an absolutely independent 
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person and whom | thought they knew 
was an absolutely independent person. 
| tried to form a working theory as to 
why they should do it. I asked very 
direct and impertinent questions of some 
of the gentlemen as to why they wanted 
me to make the run. They didn’t give 
me any very satisfactory explanation, so 
I had to work one out for myself. I con- 
cluded on the whole that these gentlemen 
had been driven to recognize that a new 
day had come in American politics, and 
that they would have to conduct them- 
selves henceforth after a new fashion. 
Moreover, there were certain obvious 
practical advantages to be gained by the 
old-time managers. Whether they could 
control the Governor or not, a Democratic 
victory would restore their local prestige 
and give them control of a score of things 
in which the Governor could not command 
them, even if he wished. It was one 
thing to put a Governor in and a Legisla- 
ture; it was another to control their coun- 
ties and municipalities.” 

The sequel will show how accurate was 
this theory. 

On Tuesday, July 12, 1910, a number of 
gentlemen gathered in a private room of 
the Lawyers’ Club, 120 Broadway, New 
York, to have dinner and to inquire of Mr. 
Wilson whether he would allow his name to 
be presented to the New Jersey Democratic 
State Convention. At that meeting were 
present Robert S. Hudspeth, national com- 
mitteeman for New Jersey; James R. 
Nugent, state chairman; Eugene F. Kin- 
kead, Congressman; Richard V. Lindabury, 
George Harvey, and Milan Ross. But one 
practical inquiry was made of Mr. 
Wilson; it was voiced by Mr. Hudspeth, 
and was in substance this: 

“Doctor Wilson, there have been some 
political reformers who, after they have 
been elected to office as candidates of one 
party or the other, have shut the doors 
in the face of the Organization leaders, 
refusing even to listen to them. Is it 
your idea that a Governor must refuse to 
acknowledge his party Organization?” 

“Not at all,””’ Mr. Wilson replied. “I 
have always been a believer in party 
Organizations. If I were elected Governor 


| should be very glad to consult with the 
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leaders of the Democratic Organization. 
] should refuse to listen to no man, but I 
should be especially glad to hear and 
duly consider the suggestions of the 
leaders of my party. If, on my own inde- 
pendent investigation, | found that recom- 
mendations for appointment made to me 
by the Organization leaders named the 
best possible men, I should naturally 
prefer, other things being equal, to ap- 
point them, as the men pointed out by 
the combined counsels of the party.” 

On July fifteenth, Mr. Wilson issued a 
public statement in which he said that 
if it were the wish “of a decided ma- 
jority of the thoughtful Democrats 
of the state,”’ that he should be their can- 
didate for Governor, he would accept the 
nomination. 

The announcement caused a sensation. 
It was received with enthusiasm by many 
men of both parties, yet there were not 
lacking those who were so suspicious of 
Smith and his associate bosses that they 
could not believe the nomination was to 
be given Mr. Wilson without pledges from 
him. Again, some of the best and most 
intelligent men of the Democratic party, 
while they did not doubt the integrity of 
the proposed nominee, did fear that his 
inexperience in practical politics would 
make him an easy instrument of the gang. 
Mr. Wilson had been assured that only 
his consent was necessary for his un- 
challenged nomination, but in fact oppo- 
sition to it at once arose and continued 
until the convention balloted. Three 
other Democrats, Frank S. Katzenbach, 
George S. Silzer, and H. Otto Wittpen, 
immediately entered the ring. Wittpen 
was the successful Mayor of Jersey City 
and the sworn foe of “ Bob”’ Davis; Davis, 
though lately he had quarrelled with Smith, 
was now reconciled, and threw his Jersey 
City Organization for Wilson’s candidacy. 

After issuing his statement, Mr. Wilson 
went to the little town of Lyme, Conn., 
where he has been in the habit of 
spending his summers, and — spent his 
summer. He moved not one of his ten 
fingers in behalf of the nomination. 
Certain other people, however, were mov- 
ing everything moveable tothatend. The 
fact that the Smith crowd were advocating 








_ did not move in the same world. 
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him puzzled many who otherwise would 
have been his foremost supporters. It was 
only (as.Mr. Wilson afterward learned 
to his amazement) by sharp dragooning 
that a majority sufficient to make him the 
choice was seated in the Trenton Con- 
vention on September fifteenth. 

The speech made in that body by Clar- 
ence Cole, formally putting Princeton’s 
President in nomination, was interrupted by 
jeers, cat-calls, and sarcastic questions. A 
few remarks made by Mr. Smith were, how- 
ever, Closely listened to. The Big Boss 
said that he had no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson and he 
He had 
never conversed with him. Had con- 
ditions been different, he should have 
preferred a candidate identified with the 
Organization. But it was necessary to 
find a man who could be elected. Mr. 
Wilson was a Democrat and he could be 
elected; he knew nobody else who for a 
certainty could be. Therefore he was 
for Wilson, who had consented to accept 
a nomination without any private obli- 
gations or undertakings whatever — he 
was for him on the ground that it was 
time New Jersey had a Democratic 
Governor. 

These were sagacious sentences — and 
had the incidental merit of telling the 
truth. It is undeniable that Smith organ- 
ized the Wilson candidacy; it is the 
curious fact, however, that he could 
ensure its success only by publicly separat- 
ing himself from it as far as he could. 

On the first ballot, 709 votes being neces- 
sary to a choice, Woodrow Wilson received 
749 and was declared the nominee for Gov- 
ernor. Hastily summoned from Princeton, 
eleven miles away, he appeared on the 
platform and made a speech of acceptance 
so ringing in its assertion of independence 
and so trumpet-toned in its utterance 
of the principles of progressive democracy 
that the convention was fairly carried off 
its feet. Few of the delegates had ever 
seen or heard Mr. Wilson. Had he made 
that speech before the ballot — there 
would have been no ballot. Having made 
it, he became the candidate of a united 
and enthusiastic party. 

The language in which Mr. Wilson 


made clear to the convention the cir- 
cumstances under which he was accepting 
the nomination was as follows: 


I did not seek this nomination. | have 
made no pledge and have given no promise. 
Still more, not only was no promise asked, but 
as far as | know, none was desired. If elected, 
as I expect to be, I am left absolutely free to 
serve you with all singleness of purpose. It 
is a new era when these things can be said. 


In the first speech of his campaign, at 
Jersey City, September 28, the candidate 
said: 

Some gentlemen on this platform can tell 
you more specifically than I can that | did 
not seek the nomination as Governor. They 
were generous enough to offer it to me, and 
because they offered it to me they were generous 
enough to let me understand that I was under 
no obligation to any individual or group of 
individuals, 


Now this story of Mr. Wilson’s nomina- 
tion is worth telling in some detail because, 
in the first place, it is a funny story, in the 
light of its sequel; and because, in the 
second place, it has to do with the charge 
of “ingratitude” —the gravest brought 
against New Jersey’s Governor. “What 
do you think of Woodrow Wilson,” a 
New York reporter asked Mr. Richard 
Croker on the latest of those brief visits 
which the ex-Tammany chieftain deigns 
occasionally to pay to the land and city, 
now bereft of his political leadership. 
“Nothing to say,” replied Mr. Croker. 
After a few pulls at his cigar, however, 
he brought out: “An ingrate is no good 
in politics.” 

Which is sound political sagacity. Is 
Wilson an ingrate? 

After a few speeches in which it was 
apparent that the nominee had a little 
difficulty in bringing himself to ask any- 
body to vote for him, Mr. Wilson de- 
veloped unusual power as a campaigner. 
The speeches required of a candidate are 
not of the nature of those in which a col- 
lege president or a polished occasional 
orator is practised, but this candidate 
had things to say on which his convictions 
were so strong and his sense of their 
importance so great that he soon learned 
language that caught the ear and won the 
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warm attention of the great body of the 
plain voters of New Jersey. He talked 
to them of the need of dragging public 
business out of private rooms where secret 
interests and professional political jobbers 
conspire, into the open air where all might 
see what is being done; of the need of new 
political machinery that the people might 
resume the control of their own affairs; 
he talked of the vast social and industrial 
changes of the past twenty years, making 
necessary the renovation of all our old 
social and industrial ideas; of the need of 
new relations between workingmen and 
their employers, now that these are days of 
great corporations; of the need of regulating 
strictly those corporations; talked simply, 
straightforwardly, of all manner of specific 
public things in a way that brought them 
home to the individual voter with a new 
sense of his own personal concern in them 
and awakened in him a new realization 
of his duty, his power, and his oppor- 
tunity. He not only did this; he lifted 
political discussion to a new plane, till at 
every meeting the audience was thrilled 
with the consciousness that the problems of 
to-day are gigantic, critical, big with the 
purposes of Providence, as they heard this 
man picture them on the broad back- 
ground of history, in the inspiration of a 
soul aflame with love of common humanity 
and faith in its progress toward splendid 
futures. 

One incident of the campaign was the 
candidate’s reply to a list of questions, 
presumed to be embarrassing, asked him 
in an open letter by a Progressive Republi- 
can, Mr. George L. Record. Mr. Record 
put into careful form nineteen queries 
requiring Mr. Wilson to declare himself 
on such subjects as a public service com- 
mission with power to fix rates; the 
physical valuation of public service cor- 
poration properties; direct primaries; pop- 
ular election of United States Senators; bal- 
lot reform; corrupt practices legislation; 
employers’ liability for workingmen’s in- 
juries; and finally his own opinion of the 
Democratic bosses, namely, Smith, Nugent, 
and Davis. 

With instant readiness, with audacious 
glee, Mr. Wilson gave his answers: he 
accepted the whole Progressive Republican 
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programme and asked for more; no Re- 
publican could satisfy a Progressive Demo- 
crat’s appetite for reform. As for Smith, 
Nugent, and Davis, he would join any- 
body in denouncing them; they differed 
from Baird, Kean, Stokes, and Murphy 
in this, that the latter “are in control of the 
government of the state, while the others 
are not, and cannot be if the present Demo- 
cratic ticket 1s elected.” Mr. Wilson went 
further; he asked himself a twentieth 
question which Mr. Record had _ been 
too polite to ask: What would be his 
relations with those men if elected 
Governor? “I shall always welcome ad- 
vice and suggestions from any citizen, 
whether boss, leader, Organization man 
or plain citizen, but all suggestions and 
advice will be considered on their merits. 
I should deem myself forever disgraced 
should I, in even the slightest degree, 
codperate in any such system or any such 
transactions as ‘the boss system’ describes.” 

Election day was November 8th. On 
that day the people of New Jersey, for 
many years a Republican state, chose 
Woodrow Wilson for Governor by a 
plurality of 49,150. Two years before, 
Taft had carried the state by a plurality 
of 82,000. Walson had changed the polit- 
ical mind of 66,000 out of 433,000 voters. 
You will hunt hard to find the like of that 
in American politics. At the same ratio, 
if the new Democratic National Conven- 
tion were to nominate him for the Presi- 
dency, Wilson would transform Taft's 1908 
plurality of 1,270,000 — that marvelous, 
almost unparalleled plurality — into a 
Democratic triumph by 1,630,000 popular 
voles. 

On the same day, the majority of those 
Democrats who took the trouble to mark 
their ballots in this particular, selected 
James E. Martine as their choice for United 
States Senator. The total Democratic 
vote for Senator was only 73,000. Mar- 
tine received 54,000. Nobody voted for 
James Smith, Jr. 

James E. Martine was an honest and 
faithful Democrat, with radical views; 
a spell-binder of the farmer type, leather- 
lunged and of peripatetic platform habit; 
as genial and good-hearted a man as ever 
breathed — and as unfitted for the digni- 
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ties of membership in the august body that 
sits in the Northern end of the National 
Capitol. Regularly, for years, he had 
been put up as candidate for any old 
office to which there was no hope of 
election. Once he had run for sheriff; 
twice he had run for Congress; four times 
for the assembly; four times for the 
state senate. Defeat had ever been his 
cheerfully accepted portion. It was a 
well-established rule that Martine was 
always to run — never to reach anything. 
Now, to general astonishment, Wilson’s 
popularity bad given Democrats a majority 
on joint ballot of the two houses of the 
legislature; a successor was to be elected 
to United States Senator John Kean, 
and Martine had been permitted to lead 
in the primary! 

Ten days after the election, James 
Smith, Jr., called on Governor-elect Wil- 
son at his home in Princeton. The ex- 
Senator is a gentleman of taste, of 
Chesterfieldian manner and delightful 
conversation, and his congratulations, 
we may depend upon it, were gracefully 
phrased. Equally graceful was his modest 
confession that he found his health now 
greatly bettered, and his intimation that 
he now indeed felt justified in taking into 
serious consideration the idea of asking 
reélection to the United States Senate. 

Governor-elect Wilson, when he had sat- 
isfied himself that he heard aright,expressed 
the very great astonishment which he 
felt; he then said to Mr. Smith that he 
regarded the idea as impossible, and he 
begged him to abandon it forthwith. Fol- 
lowed a long conversation, in which Smith 
sought to justify his political past, while 
the Governor-elect made more and more 
explicit his warning that he would never 
permit the election. The ex-Senator 
turned the talk on Martine’s qualifications, 
or lack of them — which Mr. Wilson re- 
fused to discuss. The issue was not 
Martine, but the party’s faith. The 
primary had elected Martine, and there 
was nothing for the legislature to do but 
ratify that election. 

“The primary was a joke,” said Smith. 

“It was very far from a joke,” rejoined 
the Governor-elect. “But assume that it 
was. Then the way to save it from being a 


joke hereafter, is to take it seriously now. 
It is going to be taken seriously, and there 
will be no more jokes. The question who 
is to enjoy one term in the Senate is of small 
consequence compared with the question 
whether the people of New Jersey are to 
gain the right to choose their own Senators 
forever.” 

Smith’s candidacy was now made 
publicly known, and the party sharply 
divided, the Organization declaring its 
purpose and its ability to carry the legis- 
lature for him, and the decent rank and 
file denouncing the attempt to steal a 
Senatorship for a discredited politician 
who dared not run in the primary. The 
greatest eagerness was shown as to the atti- 
tude of Governor-elect Wilson. He, how- 
ever refrained, for a little while, from tak- 
ing either side publicly, hoping his public 
interference would not be necessary. Priv- 
ately, he sent many men of influence to 
Smith to urge him not to try the race. 
These measures availed nothing. 

As a last effort to save Mr. Smith from 
the humiliation he was determined should 
overtake him if he persisted, Mr. Wilson 
called on Mr. Smith by appointment at 
his house in Newark. It was in the 
late afternoon of Tuesday, December 6. 
The Governor-elect said he had come to 
say that, although he had as yet taken no 
public stand, it was his intention, unless 
Mr. Smith withdrew from the Senatoria} 
contest, to announce his opposition to him. 

“Will you be content in having thus 
publicly announced your opposition?” 
asked the aspirant. 

“No. I shall actively oppose you with 
every honorable means in my power,” 
replied the Governor-elect. 

“Does that mean that you will employ 
the state patronage against me?”’ inquired 
Mr. Smith. 

“No,” answered Wilson. “I should 
not regard that as an honorable means. 
Besides, that will not be necessary.” 

The Governor-elect then laid down 
this ultimatum: 

“Unless I hear from you, by or before 
the last mail delivery on Thursday night, 
that you abandon this ambition, | shall 
announce my opposition to you on Friday 
morning.” 
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they had real guns. 
is a house of cards. 
generals. Those ‘are playthings that look 


The last mail Thursday night brought 
no message from Smith, and Mr. Wilson 
by telegraph released to the morning 
newspapers a statement he had prepared 
denouncing the Smith candidacy. Half 
an hour later came a special delivery letter 
from Smith, asking for a few days’ delay. 
The denunciation had gone out. 

It was a bitter fight. The Governor 
did not wait for the assembling of the 
legislature; he appeared before large audi- 
ences in the chief cities —and, making a 
clear statement of the case, asked the peo- 
ple to see to it that their representatives 
voted right. Among the legislators there 
was panic; none of them had ever heard 
of such a thing as this smiling defiance, 
by a mere novice in the political field, of a 
boss who had ruled twenty years. Not all 
of them had instant faith in the outcome. 
But there never was any doubt about 
the result. As Governor Wilson afterward 


told the story, he brought no pressure. 


to bear upon the wavering members of the 
legislature. He merely told them to 
follow their consciences, and tried to 
assure them that they would suffer no 
harm if they did so. He said to them: 
“Do not allow yourselves to be dis- 
mayed. You see where the machine is 
entrenched, and it looks like a real fortress. 
It looks as if real men were inside, as if 


Go and touch it. It 
Those are imitation 


like guns. Go and put your shoulder 
against the thing and it collapses.” 

They took heart and put their shoulders 
against it, and it collapsed. 

On January 28th the New Jersey Legis- 
lature elected James E. Martine to the 
United States Senate, giving him forty 
votes. The Organization mustered four 
for Smith. 

Such is the tale of Woodrow Wilson’s 
“ingratitude.” 

The most moderate and charitable 
account of the matter that any way reaches 
its pith is that which Wilson himself 
once gave: 

“They did not believe that I meant 
what | said, and I did believe that they 
meant what they said.” In their sophis- 
tication, they had gold-bricked somebody, 
certainly, but not the school-master nor 
the people of New Jersey. They had digged 
a pit and fallen into the midst of it them- 
selves. For the intended victim to escape 
was, of course, rank ingratitude! 


Next month Mr. Hale will carry to a con- 
clusion the story of Governor Wéilson’s 
administration, as far as it has progressed. 
—TueE Epirors. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


“AEROLOGY THE NEW SCIENCE — HOW IT EXPLORES THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE 


BY 


CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


BOVE the highest ice clouds, 

which float more than six 

miles above the surface of the 

earth, there is a region in 

‘ which there are no_ storms. 

Here the air is cold and dry, and so tenuous 

that a human being could not live in it, if 

he should succeed in reaching so great 
an altitude. 

This region is called the “isothermal 

layer of the atmosphere,” and its dis- 


covery is-one of the capital achievements 
of the new science of “aerology.”’ For 
it has established the remarkable fact that, 
above a certain height, the air stops grow- 
ing colder. 

In the year 1902, a French meteorologist, 
M. Teisserenc de Bort, who had sent aloft 
a great number of balloons, carrying ther- 
mometers and other apparatus for testing 
the upper air, discovered that in every 
case, after a height of about 6} miles was 
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attained, the steady fall in temperature 
abruptly ceased, often giving place to a 
slight rise in temperature for a certain dis- 
tance upward. A new “shell” of the 
earth’s atmosphere had been reached — 
the isothermal layer, or, as its discoverer 
now prefers to call it, the “stratosphere.” 

The temperature at the bottom of the 
stratosphere averages, in European lati- 
tudes, about 68 degrees below zero Fahr- 
enheit. The stratosphere is not, how- 
ever, uniformly high over different parts 
of the world; it is lowest ovér the poles and 
highest over the equator. Hence, in 
equatorial regions, the regular fall in tem- 
perature of the lower air with ascent of the 
thermometer continues to a greater height 
than elsewhere. This accounts for the 
paradoxical fact that colder air is found 
over the equator than anywhere else in 
the world. The lowest air-temperature 
ever recorded — 119 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit — was found at a height of 
twelve miles over the heart of Africa! 

Perhaps this is not the place to discuss 
in detail the scientific results of the world- 
wide campaign of aerology — one of the 
most fascinating developments of the 
twentieth century. Suffice it to say that 
these results have upset a great many 
beautiful theories of our forbears concern- 
ing the atmosphere. 

Ours is an age that demands a tangible 
return for the energy expended in research. 
Of the practical bearings of aerology the 
most obvious is the immense service it is 
rendering, and is destined to render, to 
aeronautics. 

If marine meteorology is useful to the 
sailor, aeronautical meteorology — the 
practical outgrowth of aerology — is in- 
dispensable to the aeronaut. It is the 
newest of applied sciences —its first 
formal textbook (by Dr. Linke, of Frank- 
fort, Germany) having been published in 
the year 1911. 

A few decades ago meteorologists were 
busily studying and charting the wind- 
systems of the giobe — the lower winds, 
that are vitally important to the seaman. 
To-day aerologists have entered upon the 
gigantic task of mapping the upper winds, 
which concern the aeronaut. The first 
tentative step in this direction was taken 
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a few months ago by two Americans, 


‘Messrs. Rotch and Palmer, who published 


a series of “Charts of the Atmosphere for 
Aeronauts and Aviators.” 

The weather forecaster once concerned 
himself only with the bottom of the weather, 
so to speak; for instance, with the ground 
plan of a storm, as it appears upon a daily 
weather map. Now he is called upon to 
survey the storm as far up as it goes, and 
to tell the aeronaut just what winds and 
weather he will encounter thousands of 
feet above the earth. 

A striking illustration of the new order 
of ideas is seen in Germany, where on 
January 1, 1911, was founded the world’s 
first aeronautical weather bureau. 

Every morning, between 7 and 8 o'clock, 
at fourteen stations scattered over the 
German Empire, the movement of the up- 
per air currents is observed by means of 
small free balloons — technically called 
“pilot-balloons’”” — whose tracks are de- 
termined with the aid of theodolites. The 
results of the observations are flashed 
by telegraph to Lindenberg Observatory, 
where this segvice has its headquarters, 
and thence bulletins are sent broadcast 
over the country for the information of 
such of the great host of German aeronauts 
as may be planning aerial journeys. This 
novel weather bureau — the happy crea- 
tion of Dr. Richard Assmann, director of 
Lindenberg Observatory —is the _pre- 
cursor rather than the prototype of a class 
of institutions destined to become common. 
Its utility is limited by the fact that only 
one meteorological element, the wind, can 
be observed with the simple pilot-balloon, 
and its perfection awaits the establishment 
of an extensive network of observatories, 
equipped with the more elaborate appara- 
tus of upper-air research. 

The pilot-balloon is one of four principal 
aerial vehicles now used in the exploration 
of the atmosphere; the others being the 
sounding-balloon, the captive balloon, and 
the kite. No meteorological apparatus is 
sent aloft with the pilot-balloon, which 
therefore serves only to measure, by its 
observed drift, the direction and force of 
the upper air currents. By night an 
illuminated pilot-balloon (an invention of 
the past year) carries a small storage bat- 
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tery and an electric lamp inside the gas- 
bag, which is colored bright red, so that the 
lighted balloon may be easily distinguished 
from the stars when it reaches great alti- 
tudes. 

The sounding-balloon — often known by 
its French name, ballon-sonde—is the 
happiest invention of aerology, and has 
led to the most remarkable discoveries in 
this department of science. It is a small 
free balloon, which carries no human aero- 
naut, but instead a set of superhuman 
meteorological instruments, which register 
continuously and automatically through 
the whole course of the journey. In its 
commonest form the sounding-balloon is 
made of india-rubber, and when launched 
is inflated to less than its full capacity with 
hydrogen. As it rises to regions of dimin- 
ished air pressure it gradually expands, and 
finally bursts at an elevation approximately 
determined inadvance. A linen cap serves 
as a parachute, and the case containing the 
instruments falls gently to the ground. 
This usually happens many miles — some- 
times two hundred or more — from the 
place of ascent. Attached to the appar- 
atus is a ticket offering the finder a reward 
for its return, and giving instructions as 
to packing and shipping. Sooner or later 
it usually comes back. In fact, the large 
percentage of records recovered, even in 
sparsely settled countries, is not the least 
surprising feature of this novel method of 
research. The instruments attached to 
sounding-balloons register the temperature 
of the air, the barometric pressure, and 
sometimes the humidity. The record is 
traced on a revolving drum or disc, usually 
coated with lampblack. The whole ap- 
paratus weighs a little more than a pound 
(except the type now generally used in 
England, which weighs only three and one- 
half ounces). By means of sounding-bal- 
loons the air is explored to greater heights 
than can be reached by any other form of 
apparatus now known to man. An altitude 
of 12 miles is frequently attained; 18.9 
miles (nearly 33 times the height of the 
tallest mountain) is the present “record,” 
made September 1, 1910, at Huron, S. D., 
by the United States Weather Bure2u. 
It was by the aid of sounding-balloons that 
the stratosphere was discovered. 
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For observations which have to be re- 
corded quickly —as in connection with 
weather forecasting — captive balloons or 
kites are used, though of course they can 
not reach such heights as the sounding- 
balloons. Thus the highest kite-flight hith- 
erto achieved — viz., at Mt. Weather Ob- 
servatory, Va.,on May 5, 1910 — reached 
an altitude of 23,826 feet (43 miles). 
The instruments attached to captive bal- 
loons and kites are somewhat heavier and 
more complicated than those used with 
sounding-balloons. They frequently in- 
clude an anemometer, for registering the 
force of the wind. 

With these instruments the survey of the 
upper air is now carried on systematically 
under the general oversight of an inter- 
national committee, with headquarters 
at Strassburg, and the network of aero- 
logical observatories and stations is spread- 
ing rapidly over the globe. A model in- 
stitution of this class is the Royal Prussian 
Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenberg; 
the head and front of aerological research 
in Europe. At Friedrichshafen — known 
to fame as the home of Zeppelin — the 
German Government has maintained, since 
April, 1908, the so-called “ Kite-Station 
on Lake Constance,” where daily kite or 
balloon ascents are made from a moving 
steamboat. Other important aerological 
centres of Europe include the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Belgium, at Uccle, famous for 
its remarkably high sounding-balloon as- 
cents; the private observatory of M. 
Teisserenc de Bort, at Trappes, near Paris, 
where was made the epochal discovery of 
the “isothermal layer”; the active institu- 
tion founded, through the munificence of 
Professor Schuster, by the University of 
Manchester at Glossop, England, which 
occasionally sends up whole flotillas of 
sounding-balloons — one every hour for 
twenty-four hours. Half the countries of 
Europe maintain at least one institution 
apiece for upper air research. 

In the United States, atmospheric sound- 
ings are made regularly at but two places 
— the Weather Bureau observatory at Mt. 
Weather, 8 miles from Bluemont, Va., on 
the crest of the Blue Ridge; and Blue Hill 
Observatory, near Boston. Occasionally, 
however, our Weather Bureau carries out 
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a series of sounding ballon ascensions at 
favorable places in the Middle West, as 
was the case when the record height was 
attained in South Dakota. The Meteor- 
ological Service of Canada has recently 
made some remarkable sounding-balloon 
ascents at Toronto and Woodstock. There 
are aerological stations in Egypt, India, 
Java, Samoa, and Argentina, and on the 
peak of Teneriffe. Every year additions 
are madetothelist. Finally, aerology has 
of late become a regular part of the routine 
work of oceanographic and polar expedi- 
tions, while many expeditions have been 
organized for aerological research alone. 
The Prince of Monaco has been the 
Mecenas of some of these; the Emperor 
of Germany of others. 

Just a word about the uppermost atmo- 
sphere: the books tell us that air is a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen, with a little 
carbonic acid, a little argon, a little water- 
vapor, and an infinitesimal amount of 
other gases. According to this definition, 
the atmosphere at great altitudes is not 
“air.” The heavier gases of the atmos- 
phere accumulate at the bottom; the 
lighter float on top. Above a certain level 
we believe that the atmosphere consists 
chiefly of the very light gas hydrogen, of 
which only a trace is found at the earth’s 
surface. Within a few months, evidence 
has been offered to prove that even the 
hydrogen dwindles out at great altitudes, 
giving place to a still lighter gas, unknown 
in chemical laboratories, which it is pro- 
posed to call “geocoronium.” 
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The rarefied atmosphere of these lofty 
regions will no longer support our balloons. 
Even at eighteen miles the air is only 
about +5 as dense as at sea-level; and this 
is far indeed below the “top” of the 
atmosphere. 

The study of the atmosphere above the 
greatest height attainable by balloons, 
forms a separate chapter in the science of 
aerology — and one of the most interesting. 
Here we must depend, in part, upon ob- 
servations of meteor trains and auroras. 
The drift of meteor trains tells us some- 
thing of the movement of the upper cur- 
rents; their spectra, and those of auroras, 
give us a clew to the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere at various levels. Op- 
tical phenomena — the upper range of the 
twilight and of the general light of the sky 
— tell us something of its density. 

Occasionally a gigantic volcanic eruption 
—such as that of Krakatoa in 1883 — 
hurls a mass of fine dust to a height of fifty 
miles or more, where it floats fora few years, 
giving us the interesting phenomenon of 
“noctilucent clouds’; hence another peg 
on which to hang our aerological theories. 

Even the phenomena of sound are in- 
voked to aid the aerologist. The echoes 
of great explosions from the bounding 
planes between atmospheric strata of 
different densities, scores of miles above 
the earth —as in the case of a violent 
dynamite explosion on an Alpine railway 
a few years ago — have been studied by 
aerologists, with illuminating results. 

And aerology is yet in its infancy. 


HOW WE FOUND OUR FARM 


JACOB A. RIIS 


The Wortp’s Work will publish an article every month about getting on the land 


T WAS settled that we were to have 
a farm. The matter had been up for 
discussion for months —a pleasant 
concession to the democratic spirit 
of our household; for, Mrs. Jake 
having demonstrated conclusively (1) that, 
our little hoard was demanding invest- 


ment; and (2) by columns of figures 
cunningly arranged and added up, that 
the farm was a paying investment, the 
thing was really as good as done. There 
remained the question, which farm? Our 


‘inclinations ran to fruit, potatoes, and 


sheep. Fruit, because with much travel 
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will say for the owner that, after sizing 
us up, he “guessed we wouldn’t like it 
on the hill farm’; but we responded 
curtly that we were from Missouri, at 
least half of the family was, and wanted 


and observation in the far Northwest, 
had come the conviction that the Eastern 
soil could grow as fine apples and peaches 
as could be found in the Hood River 
country, or the Wenatchee Valley, given 
as much and as intelligent care of trees 
and products — apples as fine to look at 
and as good to eat, if not better. Pota- 
toes, because they were a .good crop, of 
which there couldn’t be enough; every- 
body eats potatoes. Sheep — well, be- 
cause | like them. Hens and bees were 
side issues. Mrs. Jake allowed the hens, 
if | would let her feed them; else she 
knew they would get too fat. To which 
I assented with a mental reservation. 
Plump hens do look so comfortable. The 
bees she left to me, seeing that they did 
their own foraging and were capable 
generally of taking care of themselves. 

Now, where was our farm? The Agri- 
cultural Bureaus of Massachusetts and 
New York had sent us opulent pamphlets, 
fairly swelling with information about 
farms for sale. Painfully plowing through 
them — real sub-soil plowing, for when- 
ever she found one to her liking she put 
the owners through a process of quizzing 
that would have discouraged anybody 
bent on evasion — Mrs. Jake had evolved 
an eligible list of some thirty or forty, 
with three hot favorites. Speak not to 
me of feminine intuition being a figment 
of the brain: they were the very ones that 
eventually proved worth while, and yet 
to my duller masculine understanding 
they were in no way distinguishable from 
the lot. 

Meanwhile, they were all to have a 
trial. We did the sensible thing: we took 
a week in the autumn sunshine and went 
up to see for ourselves. It was no end of 
good fun, even if it involved the pulling 
down of some of our images; this, for 
instance, that every farmer is a_ born 
philanthropist. 

From that delusion we recovered on the 
first day. We were up at the time a 
thousand feet surveying a wide landscape 
and a wretched weather-beaten hut, upon 
the door-step of which huddled a dozen 
scrawny chickens seeking shelter from the 
bitter blast. “Good farm for crops,” 


was the way it had looked in print. I 


to be shown. The way up was carved 
out of the solid rock. | doubt if there 
were a dozen loads of soil on the entire 
hill; it was just one enormous wart of 
slate. Heaven knows how the trees grew 
which we passed going up. Now that we 
were perched on the perfectly hard bald 
top, our friend swept the horizon with 
his whip: “It is nice when you get up 
here!” The “crops” were represented 
by a bag of hickory nuts, “good to have 
around for Thanksgiving.” 

I forget how we got down. We found 
ourselves next on nice rolling land half a 
score of miles away, piloted about by a 
pathetic old man whose wife was in the 
hospital. He needn’t have told us; the 
house smelled it; it was awful. He was 
all alone, keeping house for his hands, 
baking bread, and getting three meals a 
day. “I can do it,” he said and brought 
out a cake of the substance of a grind- 
stone. | think we both would have done 
almost anything for the lonely old man, 
and in a sudden panic lest he ask us to 
sample it we bolted for the open. We 
took note, in going, of some very excellent 
King apples on badly neglected trees, 
struggling bravely against an adverse fate. 
The farm was all right, but then, one has 
to live in the house. 

Our next and unwilling host was a 
tenant farmer. His wife was dead. The 
man was “lacking,” said our conductor, 
meaning that he had gone out of his head. 
Before our week was over we had learned 
the sad suggestion of both: the wife worn 
out by a life of toil, the husband helpless, 
bewildered without her. In the scheme 
of things the wife’s and mother’s function 
had always seemed to me, until then, 
to be as the heart of the home. I saw her 
now as hands and head as well. Wherever 
she had dropped out, discouragement 
reigned. 

Despite the portents of a “wet moon,” 
morning dawned bright and clear. The 


‘smell of fresh-lighted wood fires was on 


the breeze as we drove into the hills on the 
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Massachusetts border. To the left loomed 
the Catskill crags; beyond the creek 
which we followed stretched a country 
of smiling farms, “all bought up in the 
last five years,” said our driver, and added: 
“good reason; it’s as cheap as the Western 
land and well watered, within three hours 
of New York and four of Boston. Why 
should a man bury himself out there 
then?” Every field and copse shouted a 
loud amen. Woodbine and purple grape- 
vine over-running crumbling stone fences 
against a background of crimson and gold, 
made it seem a veritable fairyland of de- 
light. Our spirits rose high. The sight 
of a girl in a red jacket feeding a flock of 
chickens summoned up visions of a second 
Petaluma, of eggs and broilers numberless 
as the sands of the ocean. The sign on a 
cross-roads store “Home Cured Pork” 
plunged Mrs. Jake and the driver into 
deep discussions of pigs and the profit in 
hams. Every turn of the road added to 
our stock of information. Here was a 
man banking celery or something in a 
muck bed, mysterious term no longer: 
it was an old lake-bottom, drained out, 
that was his gold mine. We drove through 
a sleepy little village set in an amphitheatre 
of hills, from which decaying old farm- 
houses looked down upon the flourishing 
bottoms. Hundreds of acres, relapsed 
into brush and woods, to be had for a 
song. Why? They had prospered once, 
those farms; land had been cleared. The 
houses had once been good, their lines 
were fine. They had certainly cost twice 
what their present owners were asking 
now for land and all. Again, why? We 
had not come to the end of the second day, 
at least | had not, before my interest in 
their reasons for selling greatly out- 
balanced that in most of the farms them- 
selves; for many of them were a sorry lot. 

Sometimes the people were old and 
tired, needing rest. The “stone age” 
had worn them out, with the generation 
before them. The evidence of it was 
there in the mighty stone fences, miles 
upon miles of them, picked by hand and 
piled by hand, the hand that guided the 
plow, too. It was enough to wear any- 
body out, strength, patience and all. 
That and the unending chores, all work 
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and no play, had frightened the boys 
away. The bright ones had gone to the 
city; the dullards, grubbing away in the 
old rut, robbing the soil, not tilling it, 
made the farm duller than ever. The 
girls had fled to the factory. “Anyhow, 
they are not much good on a farm”’ said 
one. | saw Mrs. Jake bristle. “Oh! 
are they not?” was all she said, but | 
caught the contemptuous look with which 
she took in what be had made of it. Over 
and over again they gave us another 
reason, all unwittingly, those farmers who 
were so anxious to sell. It was in answer 
to some question why this was not done, 
or that; why the orchard was not pruned, 
sprayed, why some good acres were not 
cleared, why they let an unsightly swamp 
remain an eyesore and a loss, when, by 
draining, it could be made the most 
valuable field on the farm: “that looks 
too much like work!” Ignorance, in- 
difference, incapacity brooded like a cloud 
over their land. I am speaking of the 
farmers who wanted to sell, having skinned 
off the valuable timber to make a quick 
profit, if timber they had. There were 
others, but they were not selling out. The 
day of brains in farming was moving in on 
their land and replacing the day of mere 
brawn and endless weary toil. 

Our driver pulled up in front of a low 
straggling house standing at the head of 
a sweeping valley that opened a long and 
charming view toward the sun — fine slopes 
for fruit, potatoes being dug then; on 
the farther hill beyond the brook a huckle- 
berry patch that brought its owner four 
hundred dollars last year, so he said, and 
I believe it. That huckleberry patch 
was his undoing. Hard work was not 
his long suit; this was easy money, too 
easy. It was not enough to keep him, 
just to tempt him: if he could only lay 
his hands on some ready cash, he saw 
chances to make more lying all about, 
so he thought. But the farm left him no 
margin, so it had to go. It was cheap, 
and it grew cheaper as fear lest we pass 
it by took hold upon him. There were 
two or three little brooks rippling down the 
hillsides, and a nasty slough right behind 
the house which they might fill and make 
a duck-pond, water power too with a 
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little fall. Already I heard the music 
of it plainly in the valley. Water has a 
strong fascination for me, and here was 
plenty. But Mrs. Jake turned it down. 
It could not be made to yield enough of a 
profit, she said, for we had to build new 
barns. That was it. It was always the 
same story. The farms that had human 
appeal could not be made to pay; those 
upon which the profit stuck out all over 
I wouldn’t have touched with a ten-foot 
pole. That grew by degrees to be the 
real line of division between us. Who 
would have thought it? 

There was, for instance, the farm over in 
the Massachusetts hills within a stone’s 
throw of the Connecticut line. It was 
the very cunningest place that was ever 
seen, and kept — why, the very hens when 
they laid their eggs delivered them into 
the hands of the farmer, through a trap- 
door contrived at the back. The little 
flock of sheep looked as if they came 
right out of a picture book. You could have 
eaten off the barn-floor, and every con- 
ceivable mechanical contrivance was there. 
And the brook bad been dammed and made 
into a pond with fish in. That was what 
was the matter with that farmer. He was 
a Connecticut Yankee, though his lands 
were over the line, and, having exhausted 
every chance of making further improve- 
ments there, his fertile mind was busy 
with patents that needed money, ready 
money, always the same. May they 
bring him fame and fortune, those patents; 
contentment such as he had there, he 
will not find again. I wanted that farm 
with the nice sheep and the fish-pond and 
the cute little tricks; but Mrs. Jake 
pointed out that he had made the last 
penny that could be made out of its lean 
lands by endless little economies and 
makeshifts. To us it would be a loss; 
no profit in it at all. 

We drove sadly away, but presently 
I had my revenge. We were up on a sky 
farm, one of the three favorites, where 
the land was the richest grass land ever. 
Mrs. Jake strode over it, head in air. 
Here were profits, with hay at I forget 
how many dollars a ton, I never can 
remember figures. Such hay, too. A 


farm that would pay from the very outset. 
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Fine view, too. Yes, the view was fine. 
The sun rose in the far Eastern hills of 
Massachusetts, and set behind the Western 
crags of New York, never out of sight for 
a minute when it shone at all. | have 
not often seen so grand a view. But 
it left me cold. The house was a wretched 
shack without individuality, on the bald 
top of the hill, without trees, without 
background, utterly without appeal. | 
should get the mollygrumps if I stayed a 
week, | know I should. And not a glint 
of water in the landscape. | sat on the 
step of the house and shivered until even 
Mrs. Jake took pity on me, and with a 
sigh let her visions of a corner in hay 
depart. 

Glorious forests hedged in the next 
farmhouse we bided at. The mercury 
was down almost to freezing, but there 
was no cordwood piled by the kitchen 
door. “It is so much trouble to haul 
it,’ said the farmer’s wife, “my husband 
wants a hay farm, where there isn’t so 
much work.” I glanced apprehensively 
at Mrs. Jake, but her robust soul held 
nothing but contempt for that farmer. 
Here was his wife shivering with cold, 
winter knocking at the door, and to haul 
wood “too much trouble!” We did not 
buy that farm, or the next, in spite of its 
bounding brook. That one was beheft 
with “sand rights.” What are they: 
Why, a former owner had found valuable 
deposits of moulding sand some two or 
three feet under his acres, and had sold it 
to a company that came when it pleased 
and turned the farm over, as it were, 
taking away its own and leaving the 
particular field about three steps lower 
than it had been. And‘it might come 
any time, when the crops were sown or 
growing — whenever, in fact, it had need 
of the sand. Nice farm otherwise, but 
a running earthquake like that under 
you — no thanks! 

And so we came, traveling eastward 
through the glorious autumn days, at 
last to the town of Barre, as nearly as | 
can put my finger on the map in the very 
heart of the old Bay State in which | had 
always secretly longed to plant our home- 
stead. When we went out that morning 
and stood on the common of the beautiful 
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little New England town, undefiled by the 
smoke of factory chimneys, mellow sunlight 
upon the tall elms and maples — upon 
grass so green that even to Mrs. Jake the 
suggestion of hay seemed a profanation, 
we both exclaimed: “Oh, if it were here!” 
It was with almost a solemn feeling that 
we drove over the hills to the last farm 
on our list. And, as we crossed a murmur- 
ing brook and, mounting up on the other 
side, turned into a country lane with an 
old square house standing at the end of 
it, we felt that it was there indeed, that 
the Crown Hill farm, which from the 
first we had liked the name of, was the 
end of our journey. We had found what 
we sought. 

Let me try to set before you the farm 
of our dreams, as it stood revealed in life. 
A house a hundred years old, with large 
rooms and two mighty chimneys, of the 
kind men build no more, one with an old- 
fashioned bake-oven in the sitting room. 
Perfectly simple, but with noble lines and 
sound timbers. Repairs in plenty to make 
on house and barn—we are shingling 
the house even now — run down, yes, 
but in its day a fine old property that 
can be made so again. Behind the house 
a swelling hill that rises to a thousand 
feet with slopes ideal for fruit. Two 
hundred and odd broad acres, shut in by 
pine woods and with little groves here and 
there, where partridges build their nests 
and hatch their young. Bounded on two 
sides by a rippling brook in which little 
trout leap that shall have a chance to 
grow big and fat before they are caught. 
Beyond the road broad stretches of low- 
bush huckleberry, crimson in the October 
day. Cool springs on the hillside; foxes, 
coons, and deer in the woods. What 
mortal could want more? 

Almost | forgot Mrs. Jake, which would 
have been outrageous, for she has agreed 
that my share of the farming shall be the 
hunting and fishing on our land, if I will 
leave her hens alone. But the human 
appeal of Crown Hill almost swept her 
under too, yet not quite. I held’ my 
breath through anxious days, while she 
rallied the agricultural sharps from farm 
and college and discussed soil, exposures, 
crops and heaven knows what, as if they 
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had anything to do with it. But the 
fates were kind. The verdict was that, 
given energy and brains and some outlay 
to repair old waste, there was no reason 
why the farm should not be made to yield 
a profit now and many hereafter, when 
our young fruit trees grow up to bear. 
So now the farm is ours, the brook is ours, 
the woods, the partridges, the hills, the 
coons — they are all ours. The huckle- 
berries we will give to the sheep. And 
if, as my pessimistic neighbor says, you 
cannot build a fence high enough and 
tight enough to keep them in, or the 
murdering dogs out — what is the matter 
with a couple of collies, | should like to 
know, if we do have to get them over 
there where they train them for their 
work? 

I see with prophetic vision the little 
lane leading up from the road lined with 
blossoming cherries in May. I see our 
porch overrun with crimson ramblers, 
black starlings building in the two giant 
maples in front of the house —I heard 
them whistle, all right — 1 see acres and 
acres of apples on the south slopes of our 
hill, Bell Flower, Northern Spy, Graven- 
stein that came from the land where | 
was born, and the russet apple beloved 
of boys and of some men | know — trees 
pruned and sprayed and tended as they 
are out West, and with raspberries and 
gooseberries and currants between the 
rows. I see other acres of peach-trees on 
the northern slope that shall demolish 
the hoary old lie that you can’t raise 
peaches as good as the best in those hills. 
I see our farm become sanctuary for all 
the wild things of field and forest, except 
the foxes for whom I reserve my gun. 
I see peace and prosperity abiding on 
Crown Hill for evermore, the cunning 
calculations of its mistress made good, 
and more than good. | saw it all that 
day when we had left the farm and gone 
down to the little depot by the brook, 
saw it in the masterful look she cast up- 
ward over her domain as she pulled down 
the flag fron its socket and signaled the 
train that was whistling around the curve. 
My, it beats all! I didn’t know there 
was a flag, or that she was the station- 
master, till | saw her do it. 








THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


MORE THAN $700,000 IN IMPROVEMENTS FOR 7,000 PEOPLE 


HAT do we need with 

a new form of govern- 

ment?” demanded Our 

Most Prominent Citizen. 

“The commission idea 
may be a good thing for Galveston, or 
Des Moines, or any of the larger cities 
where there is opportunity for graft and 
for maladministration, but this is Grand 
Junction, Col. We have only about 7,000 
people, and we know each other and what 
our city officials are doing. We had better 
let well enough alone.” 

But, because the majority of citizens 
did not agree with him, Grand Junction 
has been able to prove that, even in cities 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants, where 
there is small chance for graft or public 
thievery, miracles for good can be wrought 
by intelligent government. 

It was the saloons that were responsible 
for the reform wave in Grand Junction; 
they mixed liquor with politics in a way 
which was too much for the every-day 
citizen to endure, so, in April, 1909, the 
citizens voted the saloons out and made 
provision for the charter. They placed 
the framing of it in the hands of its friends, 
and a commission composed of five was 
authorized, each man to be at the head of a 
department of city government previously 
held by a salaried official. The prefer- 
ential system of voting was tried and 
proved to be a success. 

Two years of the charter government 
has demonstrated its success, and fully 
90 per cent. of the voters now pro- 
nounce it an improvement over the old 
disorganized form. Even the former en- 
emies of the system are now its friends. 

In the last year of the old form, the total 
cost of administration was $56,788.40. 
The estimate for the present year is 
$49,986.43 —a saving of $7,000. The 
first year under the business administra- 
tion represented a reduction in the warrant 
indebtedness of the city, of $20,000. 

Formerly the city enjoyed a revenue of 


$10,000 annually from the saloons; the 
new government has been maintained 
without that help and with an increase 
in the tax levy of but two mills. 

In addition to this showing of economy, 
the commissioners have increased the 
wages of city employees fifty cents per day, 
or $5,000 per year. They have equipped 
the city with an expensive auto-fire truck 
out of the ordinary revenues; have pro- 
vided a free garbage collection; have 
improved parks; established a municipal 
wood-pile and a municipal bathing pool. 
But the greatest benefit of all has been the 
increased confidence of the people in their 
officials —which is exemplified by the 
authorization granted at a special election 
for the expenditure of nearly three quarters 
of a million dollars in public improvement. 

The new charter has taken a decided 
stand in forbidding absolutely the con- 
tract method of accomplishing city work. 
By so doing, it has saved $7,000 on the 
sewer system just completed. 

The paving of the down-town streets 
—for years an impassable bog during 
winter—is nearly finished. The estimated 
cost was $150,000, but the completed work 
will be considerably less. 

The mountain water system for which 
the tax payers voted $450,000 is probably 
as great a municipal contract as was ever 
undertaken by a community the size of 
Grand Junction. Water will be carried 
by gravity, through underground conduits, 
a distance of thirty miles down the mount- 
ain side direct to reservoirs located high 
enough to give plenty of pressure for fire 
purposes. No contractor will share in the 
profits of this enterprise; for it is being 
managed personally by the Commissioner 
of Water and Sewers. 

These are but a few of the achievements 
of the commission system in a small town— 
a town however, of public spirit — which 
authorizes the expenditure of one hundred 
dollars for every man, woman and child 
within its borders. 
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